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The White House Wedding. 
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INVITATION. 


\/isitcrs are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 


of occupation to interest every one and well | 


repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
= marriage of Miss Alice Lee Roosevelt 

and the Hon. Nicholas Longworth will 
take place in the East Room of the White 
House at noon on Saturday, February 17th. 


The ceremony will probably be witnessed by | 


none but the families and intimate friends, 
and there will be few guests at the wedding 
breakfast,—which will be served in the state 
dining-room,—but it is said that five thousand 
invitations to the reception have been issued. 

Readers of the newspapers probably feel that 
they are acquainted with the President’s 
daughter, knowing her as a genuine American 
girl of whom none but pleasant things can be 
said. Mr. Longworth is a native of Cincinnati, 
and a graduate of Harvard College and the 
Cincinnati Law School. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Board of Education and 
of both branches of the Ohio Legislature, and 
has been since 1903 Representative in Congress 
from the first Ohio district. 

Authorized portraits of Miss Roosevelt and 
Mr. Longworth are reproduced on the front 
cover page. e 


pro= figures just completed it appears that 
four hundred thousand tourists entered 
Maine during the year 1905. The benefit de- 
rived from these and from the summer-resort 
industry in general is hard to estimate. The 
late Janes G. Blaine, who at one time made a 
careful study of the matter, put it at ten million 
doliars.. Labor Commissioner Matthews later 
took up the subject, and his estimate substan- 


tially agreed with that of Mr. Blaine. It is | com 


believed that the amount spent by the summer 
tourists is now near fifteen million dollars a 
year; and it is increasing. 


Meany happy returns of the day to the venera- 
ble ‘‘War Governor’’ of Vermont, the Hon. 
Frederick Holbrook, who was born February 
15, 1813, and was governor from 1861 to 
1863. Maine has an ex-governor nearly as 
old, the Hon. Alonzo Garcelon, M. D., who 
was born May 6, 1813, and was governor in 
1879. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Vermont has fourteen living ex- 


governors, and Maine has nine. Doctor Garcelon | 


travelled some thousands of miles within a 
week or two of his ninetieth birthday, and on 
the day itself delivered an address before the 
National Medical Association at New Orleans. 
The statesmen in the northern tier of states 
maintain the old hardy type. 
Oa) 
A short cut across Beaver Brook, in Dracut, 
Massachusetts, was a dangerous venture 
for a lad who was in a hurry for his dinner, 
for he went through the ice. No human aid 
was near; but two hundred yards distant, 
dozing in the doorway at home, lay the boy’s 
St. Bernard. He heard the seream,. identified 
and located it, and reached the spot in season 
to save the boy, holding his head clear of the 
water as he steered through the ice-cakes to the 
shore. The amusing sequel to the incident— 
which is common enough in itself, and always 
will be while there are good dogs in the world 
—is that the dog, which had always been for- 
bidden to accompany his master, now insists 
on going to school with the boy, and returns 
to the building at the proper hours to escort 
him home. In the mind of that St. Bernard, 
prevention is better than cure. 
he limit seems to have been reached the 
other day when the ‘backers of a proposed 
‘*new industry’’ dictated these terms to a board 
of trade as the conditions on which they would 
remove to and do business in a certain New 
England city: A two-story building, rent free 
and in perfect order; exemption from taxation ; 
forty-five hundred dollars’ worth of new ma- 
chinery; fifteen hundred dollars in cash. In 
return, if the help could be secured and kept, 
one hundred girls would be employed, French 
girls preferred. Wages would run from four 
dollars to ten dollars a week. What would be 
the average wage? Less than six dollars, the 
promoter said; and being asked how many 
were employed in the company’s present fae- 
tory, he answered thirteen. Without waiting 
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for official action, it seems safe to say that 
there will be no place for that firm in that 
city on that basis. In the effort to secure and 
promote new industries, boards of trade are 
frequently very generous ; but a small portion of 
the earth must be retained for those who 
already occupy it. 


* 
HIS PANCAKES. 
neakes, by centuries-old tradition, half- 
secular, half-churchly, belong to Shrove 
Tuesday as unquestionably as mince pie to 
Christmas, eggs to Easter, or turkey to Thanks- 
giving. Mr. William O’Brien, in his recent 
‘*Recollections,’’ tells a pretty story of how pan- 
cakes once saved his brother Jim from hanging, 
in those days of English miscomprehension and 
callousness toward the ‘‘distressful country,’’ 
now happily gone by, when so many Irish lads 
of spirit engaged in treason quite as a matter of 
course. 
Young Jim O’Brien, who was then eighteen, 
drilled with the rebels at night, wrote and sang 
rebel songs, and kept a revolver—which the 








inquisitive William, four years younger, soon 
| diseovered—hidden behind a loose brick in the | 
chimney of the boys’ bedroom. The rebels, | 
|much to his disgust, kept William out of the 
| plot, although in pity of his youth, not in dis- 
| trust of it. 

At last, on Shrove Tuesday, 1867, the ap- | 
| pointed time had come—the rising was to take 
place. Jim wrote some more verses, beginning : 


Be ready, be ready to-night, my boys! 
Our camp’s in the wild-wood glen, 


and read them over tg the admiring William, 
adding the significant query, ‘‘Can you guess 
| what to-night means ?’’ 

‘*He would go into no further particulars 
with me, however,’’ Mr. O’Brien records. ‘‘It 
|was Shrove Tuesday night, and my poor 
mother, who little of what was before 
her, had made us an enormous dish of pan- 
cakes. When the feast was over I followed Jim 
up-stairs, where I found him nega | the 
revolver. from the receptacle at the back of the 
fireplace. He had mounted his top-coat, and I 
noticed that he had stuffed the pockets full 
fo siemens cquiant tha pooe of England! 
‘or the campa power m 

It must be conieanel that my own heroic contri- 
bution to the scene was to break down, ery 
He turned upon me with very unusual gruff- 


ness. 
‘* “What the mischief do you mean?’ he said. 

Te en Rite he t hand and 
“3 relenting m 

whispered very softl q ‘Coot by, Bill! You’ll 

hear some news ore morning.’ He noise- 


lessly undid the bolt, and was gone into the 
night, from which a biting wind came in upon 





my face froze me to the 4 
‘he rising proved a failure at once absurd 
and pitiful. Jim told Bill afterward that his 


revolver was the only serviceable firearm in his 

pany. Nobody was hurt on either side, 
but the rebels, before they were dispersed, cap- 
tured some policemen and burned a constabu- 


k. 
ake se! t’s wife and little children had 
to leave their beds suddenly and escape by a 
der; and it was young Jim O’Brien who 
cheered and comforted them in their terror, and 
quieted the crying of the babies by feeding them 
wit _ el te Idi and stole quietl 
e esca soldiery quietly 

home the next night, but before morning the 
police thundered at the door, and he was 
arrested on a charge of high treason. For 
some time he was in prison, under the shadow 
of apparently inevitable doom. But when it 
became necessary to identify him, the 
called upon to do so was the sergeant’s wife. 

He was such a mere boy—and then she re- 
membered the es! She could not bri 
| herself — im fn gee ae ape 

3 er memory fai strangely 

a ey Fay woman; in fact, she 

uite sure that y Mr. O’Brien had not been 
there at all. And the lad went free. 


* © 


TIPPU TIB. 


7 famous old Arab slave-dealer and ivory- 
trader, Tippu Tib, died not long ago at the 
age of seventy. He was a most interesting 
character, shrewd, cautious, courteous, plau- 
sible, and, as Stanley found him, treacherous. 
Various travellers in Africa have written of 
their impressions of this powerful chief and of 
his detestable trade. 


““Tippu Tib was about sixty when I saw 
him,’’ says one. ‘‘He was a man of good 
renee and much intelligence. I e to 
im of Stanley, but as that great trave had 
incurred his jealousy, the old slaver had not 
much to say in his favor. 

“*How it was he could not say, but the great 
white chief had not acquired a pleasing reputa- 
tion throughout Africa, and he would probably 
endanger his life if he attempted to return. All 
this was said with an air of imperturbable grav- 
ity, but I could hardly restrain my laughter. ’’ 

Tippu was king wherever he went. Once 
he gained a country by mere cunning. He 
came to a region where he was told the king 
had been taken away years before, with his 
little son. The er asked many questions 
| without appensing to do so. Finally he said 
| to one of the chiefs: 
| .**Did not your king have eyes of such and 
| such a color?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the astonished chief. 

Then Tippu went on and described the per- 
sonal appearance of the lost monarch, greatly 
to his hearer’s wonder. 

“‘T am the son, who was a little boy when 
he was taken,’’ finally said Tippu. chief 
fell prostrate before him. Peete were 
brought, and he was immediately established 
as ruler of the country. 

t 


One writer, in speaking of the trade of this 
= slaver, says that while it is an abominable 


ffic, it was not carried on with great cruelty 






















We know what your decision will 
be, and you, with thousands of others, 
will agree that 


D-Zerta Jelly 


is superior in flavor, clearness and delicacy to any 
Jelly dessert you ever used. Dissolve the contents of 
one package in a pint of boiling water and set to cool. 
Every flavor tastes like the fruit itself; and it is so 
easy to make attractive desserts by simply adding nuts, 
fruits, bananas, etc. 


If D-Zerta Jelly Dessert does not please you write us 
and get your money back. Five fruit flavors— Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Lemon, Orange and Cherry. 


AT GROCERS, 10 CENTS. 
D-Zerta Food Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Necco 


SWEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
in general. It is the new method of distinguishing 

all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 

delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seal 
of Necco Sweets. For example, you will find it on 


lenox Ggeotares 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors— by far 
the most- exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. Is this 

protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
Lenox Chocolates and learn for yourself the meaning 

of ‘Necco Sweets. For sale by all confectioners 
and druggists. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 


RECIPES FREE. 




















































Iron Worker.” 


Made especially for use in handling 
Iron, Stone, Brick,- Heavy Timber, 
Chains, Derricks, etc., or any other 
coarse, heavy work in which the 
hands need to be protected. 


Horsehide « Buckskin 
“Wear Like Iron.” 


Double Sewed with heavy thread, 
and those seams that are subject to 
the hardest wear are protected by a 
WIDE WELT. No matter how 
wet they may get, they dry out soft 
and pliable as new—because they are 
SARANAC TANNED. Open on 
back. “Porter Pull” Fastener. 
4@ Our brand is on all the genuine. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, send to 
us, but ask him first; it’s handier. 








PARKER BROS. @& CO., 
© Littleton, N. H. © 

















by this Arab dealer, as is so often stated. 
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room touched a bell. 2 ARTHUR. STANWOOD. PIERS % **It makes me a good deal less 


Instantly the silence was broken keen about him for president,’’ 
IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER ONE. 3 












with a variety of sounds. There said Joe Herrick. 
was an outburst of confused 
speech, a scraping of chairs and 
feet on the wooden floor, a slam- 
ming together of books and a 
banging of desk-lids. For the 
touching of the bell signified that 
the last study hour of this Sep- association was, on the whole, 
tember afternoon was ended. the most desirable honorary office 
The boys issuing from the brick building in the school. It was not that it carried 
divided into two streams, which turned to with it any special power or responsibility ; 
right and left, moving up or down the the only duty of the incumbent was to get 
maple-shaded road toward the two big dor- himself up in his best for a public appear- 
mitories of St. Timothy’s School. Some ance on the annual fielddlay, and in- 
of the boys were frolicking, chasing one troduce to the audience the distinguished 
another, playing leap-frog as they went, out guest of the occasion, who was to make a 
in the middle of the road; but most of them speech and present the prizes. 
walked languidly along the pavement in But it had become almost traditional 
groups of three and four. It had been a that the president of the athletic association 
half-holiday ; they had been playing hard should be one of the great athletes of the 
all the afternoon, except for this one study school. And ever since the organization of 
hour, and were tired. the Crown, this office—like most of the 
Harry Harding and Rupert Ormsby were important school offices—had been held by 
the last to leave the study building and a member of the society. This year, before 
‘ stroll toward the Upper School. Harry’s electing him a member, the Crown had 
movements were especially indolent. **slated’’ Rupert Ormsby for the position. 

‘‘What’s your hurry, Rupe?’’ he said. The day after Harry’s talk with Rupert 
‘*We have plenty of time.’’ was a Sunday. In the afternoon groups of 

‘*Yes,’’ said the bigger boy, as he slack- boys were assembled near the study building 
ened his pace. ‘‘I suppose I sha’n’t get in the shade of the maples. It was a warm 
supper any sooner for hurrying, but I’m afternoon for the end of September. All 
awfully hungry.’’ the boys were arrayed in their best, with 

‘*That’s what comes of being such an patent leather shoes, and trousers hand- 
all-round athlete,’’ Harry rejoined. And somely creased, and large, beautiful neck- 
then he added, wistfully, ‘‘Do you think ties. They were all of an age when they 
T’ll ever be able to do anything in athletics, took a great deal of pains to be well dressed. 
Rupe ?’’ Some one had brought into the school the 
| ‘‘Oh, I shouldn’t wonder,’’ Rupert said. information that it was proper to wear 
‘*You showed up pretty well in the foot- one’s coat with the lowest button fastened. 
ball practice to-day. If you weren’t so All the boys were now observing this grace- 
light. But you can run—and I guess you ful, negligent fashion; their coats were 
have plenty of sand.’’ He smiled at Harry drawn snugly about their waists and bulged 
cheerfully, but Harry seemed to be in comfortably about their chests. 
gloom. A tall master with a brown mustache 

‘‘When you’re in the sixth form,’’ he and eye-glasses, almost as well dressed as 
said, ‘‘and sort of prominent because you any of the boys, and resting his hip on a 
once had a brother here that everybody cane, stood by the doorway. 
knows about, you wish sometimes you could Now and then a group of fellows would 
amount to something yourself.’’ stroll toward him and touch their hats; one 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Rupert. of them would say, ‘‘ Bounds, please, sir?’’ 
j ‘*You’re head editor of the Mirror and and he would answer, ‘‘ Yes, Nelson,’’ or, 
, vice-president of the Pen and Ink, and ‘All right, Jones.’’ That meant that they 
generally a great gun. What more do you were free to walk out into the country 
want ?’’ beyond the school limits. 

“Oh, it isn’t that sort of thing that Harry Harding stepped out on the lawn 
counts,’’ replied Harry. ‘‘It’s athletics. in front of the chapel and began throwing a 
I’d give anything to be the sort of all-round tennis-ball back and forth with Joe Herrick, 
fellow my brother Clark was—the sort you just as if it were not Sunday. The master 


**Oh, he’s the fellow for it.’’ 
Harry’s assured, offhand decla- 
ration did not even invite a 
debate, and Joe Herrick was 
silent. 

The presidency of the athletic 


should think you’d like to|the boys at St. Timothy’s, 
join them.’’ | Rupert Ormsby was the one 
**There!’? exclaimed Rupert. | whom Harry had come to like 
** Just as if a fellow outside of your | best. He had been attracted to Rupert 
society can’t be an intimate friend of | the year before, when the big fellow 


are.’? looked up and saw him. 
‘‘Ho!”’ said Rupert. ‘‘Brains beat mus- ‘*Harding! Herrick!’’ called the master, 
, cle any day.’’ frowning and shaking his head. ‘‘Mustn’t 


do that there.’’ 
‘*May we do it on the ice, sir?’’ Harry 
asked, earnestly, and the boys laughed. 
‘You have a foolish wit, Harding,’’ the 
master said, with an indulgent smile; and 
because he was indulgent he had to reprove 


‘*There’s one thing,’’ Harry continued, 
‘‘that I am glad of, and that is that it’s 
you who are the big all-round athlete. 
You’ll be president of the athletic associa- 
tion and captain of the crew, and everything 
else. And I’m mighty glad of it!’’ 








‘*Thanks!’’ Rupert laughed. ‘‘Only I’m ; rae eee eS Oem Harry and Herrick a moment later for again 
afraid'your congratulations are premature. ’’ ONE OF TWO FELLOWS ... ROSE AND CAME FORWARD TO MEET THEM throwing the ball. 

‘‘Oh, no! You’re the only real athlete in Gradually the boys scattered, some of 
the whole sixth form. There are two or three | fellows in it! That’s just what I’m objecting | had come to St. Timothy’s as a ‘‘new kid.’’ | them going up over the hill, on which stood 
pretty good ‘in the fifth,—like Sam Hall and | to.’’ Rupert’s ‘‘build” had excited Harry’s admira- | the red brick house of one of the masters, the 
Nat Dennison,—but they won’t count till next! ‘‘No, I don’t mean that. I don’t think it’s | tion, his candid blue eyes and friendly smile had | others walking down the slope toward the mill- 
year. By the way, Rupert,’’—he spoke with | true.’’ | won Harry’s liking. There was a cheerful, | pond. 


a sudden embarrassment, as if he hardly knew| ‘‘Besides,’’ continued Rupert, ‘‘I’m not so | independent freedom in his manner toward every | Francis Stoddard and Bruce Watson had been 

how to approach the subject,—‘‘I wanted to|sure that you have the best fellows in the | one, old boys and new, and at the same time a/| sitting together on the fence, and Rupert 

tell you,—I hope you’ll be glad to know,—| Crown. I don’t believe Joe Herrick’s a very | kindly consideration for whoever might be his | Ormsby had been sitting near them with a 

you’ve been taken into the Crown.’’ | good sort of fellow.’’ | comrade —and he seemed hardly to have a | couple of fifth-formers. Suddenly Bruce slipped 
Rupert stopped and leaned against the fence. | ‘‘Herrick’s improved a lot since he’s been a | choice of comrades. down to the ground, and said: 

They were only a hundred yards from the | member,’’ declared Harry, ‘‘and we want to| As Rupert and Harry approached, one of | ‘‘Well, so long, Frank! Harry Harding and 

Upper School. Boys were sitting on the steps | have the best fellows, don’t we, when we’re | two fellows sitting on the dormitory steps rose Joe Herrick and I are going for a walk,’’ and 


of the big brick building or standing about on | so anxious that you should join us?’’ and came forward to meet them. he turned and called, ‘‘Coming, Harry ?’’ 

the grass-plot in front, waiting for the supper-| Rupert laughed. ‘‘You’re a persuasive little} ‘‘Hello, Bruce!’’ said Harry, and Rupert The three went off together up the road. 

bell. chap,’’ he said. ‘‘But I’m sorry. I don’t! said, ‘‘Hello, Watson!’’ Rupert after a moment called out, ‘‘Don’t 
‘I’m sorry,’’? Rupert said. ‘‘I’ll have to| believe in it, Harry, and I can’t join. Tell| Bruce Watson linked his arm in Harry’s | be so exclusive, Stoddard! Come over here!’’ 


decline it, Harry.’’ the fellows how much I appreciate the honor | and walked with him carelessly up the steps,| With a shy, grateful smile, Stoddard got down 
“‘Why?’’ There was blank disappointment | and all that.’’ past his former companion, who stood to one | | from his perch and joined Rupert and the fifth- 
on Harry’s face. Harry looked very downcast. - ‘‘They’ll be | side rather bashfully. Rupert nodded to this formers, Hall and Dennison. He did not know 


“‘T don’t stand for the Crown.’’ Still lean- | awfully disappointed,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess my | thin, shy fellow, and wondered why Watson | either of them particularly well, and pretty 
ing against the fence, Rupert reached out, | brother Clark never saw any harm in the| should have abandoned him so abruptly. |soon Hall said, ‘‘Denny and I were thinking 
grasped Harry’s shoulders, and shoved him} Crown. He was president of it when he was in | Watson had nothing special to say, and when | of taking a walk. Won’t you fellows come 





back and forth, gently, affectionately. school—and I think he’s as good as there is.’’ | he accompanied Harry and Rupert inside and | along?’’ 
‘‘Why not?’’ There was resentful surprise| ‘‘I guess he is, too, from what I’ve heard of | sat with them in the ‘‘common room,’’ it seemed Stoddard was relieved when Rupert answered 
now in Harry’s tone. him,’’ Rupert said, kindly. ‘‘But he’s built | merely because of a preference for their society. | for him, ‘‘Oh, I guess we’ll sit here a while 


‘*Because,’’ said Rupert, releasing him, ‘‘it’s | differently from me, that’s all. He’s the sort} And Rupert knew that Francis Stoddard, the | and be lazy.’’ 
a clique, and there ought not to be any clique | of fellow who takes things as they are and| boy who remained outside on the steps, "had | When the other two fellows had departed, 
in a school like this. You fellows in the | makes the best of them; and I know his going | been Bruce Watson’s closest friend. | he turned to Stoddard and said: 
Crown think that you’re the aristocracy; you | into the Crown and using his influence must| That. evening, before they went to bed, all| ‘‘What’s the matter with Bruce Watson these 
flock by yourselves and manage things so that | have done a lot of good. But I don’t believe | the fellows in the Crown were aware that days?’’ 
you run the school. I’m not saying you don’t | my going in would do me or the Crown any | Rupert Ormsby had declined their election. Stoddard flushed. ‘‘Why, nothing, I guess. 
run it pretty well, but I object to the system.’’ | good. So I guess I’ll stay outside.’? He| Some of them, especially Joe Herrick, were for | Why ?’’ 
“‘The fellows in the Crown are your friends | laughed and patted Harry’s shoulder. ‘‘We’d feeling insulted, but the general sentiment was **You and he used to be as thick as thieves,’’ 
—the fellows you know and like best—the best | better be going in to supper.’’ | merely one of surprise and disappointment. | said Rupert. He glanced at Stoddard with a 
fellows in the school,’? pleaded Harry. ‘‘I| Harry was too disappointed to speak. Of all! ‘Rupert simply doesn’t approve of any | friendly smile. ‘‘You’re right to keep up the 
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bluff. Let’s take a walk ourselves—and talk | against us, and I don’t see why we should be} in the road; 


things over.’’ 

They went off in the direction opposite to 
that which Harry Harding and Joe Herrick 
and Bruce Watson had taken. They walked 
down by the mill-pond, and round that off into 
the woods, and came out upon the road half a 
mile behind the school. For some time neither 
of them spoke. At last Rupert said, abruptly: 

‘*Did you know that Bruce had been taken 
into the Crown ?’’ 

‘*No,’? Stoddard answered, and he added, 
**T don’t know much about the Crown.’’ 

‘*That’s all that’s the matter with Bruce,’’ 
continued Rupert. ‘‘He’s just been taken in— 
and of course he has to be very intimate with 
the Crown fellows all at once. That was why 
last night he had to rush up and stick his arm 
in Harry’s and walk off with him. And this 
afternoon he had to go with Harry and the 
rest to the regular Sunday meeting of the Crown 
—up at their sacred rock, you know. If you 
feel he’s sort of—sort of going back on you, 
don’t be troubled. Just put it down to his 
young enthusiasm for his new friends.’’ 

“‘T was feeling sort of badly about it,’’ 
Stoddard acknowledged. ‘‘You see, Bruce is 
about the only fellow I’ve been intimate with 
here. I don’t know why he should have gone 
about with me so much when he’s such a 
popular fellow himself; but he did, and I liked 
him better than any one else. The last few 
days, though, he’s been different somehow— 
and I was feeling kind of unhappy about it. 
I suppose,’’? Stoddard added, timidly, ‘‘you’re 
in the Crown ?’’ 

Rupert shook his head. 

*‘Oh, I didn’t know—I’m sorry—I supposed 
you were in everything,’’? Stoddard said, in 
embarrassment. 

‘‘l’m not in the Crown, anyway,’’ Rupert 
assured him. 

‘*Of course when a fellow gets into that, it’s 
natural he shouldn’t care any longer for fellows 
outside,’’ Stoddard remarked, with resignation. 
‘*The Crown must have sueh an awfully good 
time among themselves—always doing things 
together that nobody else knows about and 
having all sorts of private little jokes and 
things. Of course a fellow in the Crown can’t 
be intimate any more with an outsider, no 
matter how much he may like him.’’ 

‘*T think that’s true,’? Rupert admitted. 
‘*But you’d better not feel badly about that.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Stoddard, ‘‘I suppose a fellow 
can’t help being a little more lonely.’’ 

‘*Oh, I refuse to be lonely,’’ declared Rupert. 

‘*Tt’s different. You’re in so many things. 
I don’t see why you’re not in the Crown,’’ 
said Stoddard, innocently. ‘‘Of course you’re 
never lonely.’’ 

“‘T tell you what we’ll do!’’ Rupert ex- 
claimed, after they had walked on a little while. 
They were making a circuit back toward the 
school. ‘‘We’ll get up a burlesque society of 
our own, just you and I. We two will be the 
charter members, and it will be very secret and 
exclusive, and it won’t do a thing—except have 
a name and a burlesque society pin that we’ll 
be very mysterious about. We'll elect other 
members, perhaps, and you'll soon find you 
won’t be feeling lonely. Of course if we find 
our burlesque is making any hard feeling, we’ll 
give it up; but I don’t believe it will. What 
do you say ?’’ 

“‘Oh, I think it would be fun,’’ said Stod- 
dard. His eyes were shining at the thought. 
‘Thank you for wanting me to be the other 
member. ’’ 

“Pll see about getting half a dozen cheap 
pins,’’ said Rupert, ‘‘and we’ll have to think 
up a name for it.’’ 

They walked on, talking about this, Stod- 
dard never suspecting all the kindness that had 
inspired the idea. Rupert had proposed it with 
the thought that it might relieve the lonely 
boy’s sense of desertion; it was a way of step- 
ping into Bruce Watson’s place. 

Meanwhile the members of the Crown had, 
as Rupert had guessed, made off to their Sunday 
afternoon rendezvous. It was the absurd theory 
that sauntering away in detachments they ex- 
cited no suspicion of their real purpose. When 
Harry Harding and Joe Herrick and Bruce 
Watson, who were the last to start, came up 
over the brow of the hill beyond the school, 
they found their comrades sitting in line on the 
stone wall by the roadside. Then they all 
slipped down and marched together along the 
road. There were fifteen of them, and each 
one wore above the watch-pocket of his waist- 
coat a gold pin--a miniature crown. 

They turned in at a path through a field. 
Crossing this field and climbing over the stone 
wall at the farther side, they came down into 
a hollow, in which rose an enormous granite 
rock. Here they seated themselves, out of sight 
from any one passing by on the road. 

**The meeting will come to order,’’ said 
Harry, rapping on the rock with a stick. . ‘The 
chief business to-day is to decide whom we’ll 
put up for president of the athletic association. 
I guess we’re all pretty well agreed that Rupert 
Ormsby’s the man for it.’’ 

**I’m not so sure,’’ said Herrick. 

*‘Who else is there?’? Harry asked. 








‘*Well, there are plenty of others. Anyway, 
I don’t see why the Crown should put up some- 
body who’s refused to be a member. If a 
fellow isn’t with us when he can be he’s | 








represented by such a fellow or do anything to 
help his election. ’’ 

‘**But if he’s the best man for the place —’’ 
struck in Harry. 

‘*Any man’s all right for the place—if he’s 
a good fellow and popular with the school, and 
interested enough in athletics not to seem absurd 
in such a position. What I say is that now 
the Crown can’t afford to elect Rupert Ormsby. 
The only way we can keep our prestige with 
the school is by keeping all the honors in the 
Crown. We’ve always had the presidency; 
we’ve got to have.it this year just as usual.’’ 

There was an interval of silence after this 
speech; the boys looked impressed. Harry, in 
his zeal to save the situation for Rupert, adopted 
a weak argument—one that was a direct chal- 
lenge to the pride of the society. 

‘*There’s nobody in our crowd we could elect 
over Rupert,’’ he said. 

‘Oh, I guess there is,’’ declared Tom Albree. 

And then Frank Windsor, who was Harry’s 
roommate, spoke up: 

‘‘What’s the matter with Harry? 
could elect him !’’ 

There was a general murmur of applause at 
this, and Harry turned red and laughed. ‘‘Oh, 
talk sense,’’ he urged. ‘‘Who is there that can 
stand the least show against Rupert Ormsby ?’”’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ Frank Windsor persisted. 
**T’m talking sense.’’ 

‘‘Harry’s about the most popular fellow in 
the school,’’ said Bruce 
Watson. 

‘*Yes. And it makes 
no difference if he isn’t 
agreat athlete. It’s pop- 
ularity that counts.’’ 

‘‘He’ll make a good 
deal better speech than 
Rupert Ormsby would.’’ 

‘*He’ll be on one of the 
club football-teams if he 
isn’t on the school—and 


I bet we 





that’s athlete enough, 
really.’” 
**O rot!’’ Harry, 


blushing furiously, inter- 
rupted this confused, 
many-voieced recital of his-... 
qualifications. ‘‘You all *,3 
know as wellasIdothat © 
the place belongs to the 
best athlete —’’ 

“Tt belongs to the fel- 
low that the sehool wants 
to give it to,’’ cut in 
Frank Windsor. 

“If the Crown nomi- 
nated Rupert Ormsby the 
school would want him all 
right,’’ insisted Harry. 

**Yes, but the Crown 
won’t nominate Rupert 
Ormsby !’’ said Joe Her- 
rick, in a tone of triumph. 

“*Tt’s kind of an em- ,, 
barrassing position for 
you, Harry, having to put the question of your 
own nomination,’’ Frank Windsor said. ‘* You’d 
better let me take the chair, and we’ll rush 
you right through.’’ 

‘*Yes, give it up, Harry. Go ahead, Frank, 
pat it through!’’ the boys urged. 

**No, hoid on!’’? Harry pleaded; but they 
drowned him out, crying: 

**Go ahead, Frank!’’ 

Frank Windsor ‘rose to his feet. ‘‘ All those 
in favor of Harry Harding as the Crown’s 
candidate for president of the athletic associa- 
tion please say ‘Aye.’ ’’ 

There was a loud response. 

‘*Contrary-minded, ‘No.’ ’’ 

A faint ‘‘No!’’ issued from Harry, and pro- 
voked a laugh. 

**Tt is a vote.’’ 

Then they all jumped up, crowded round 
Harry, and shook hands with him and slapped 
him on the back. He could not help feeling 
gratified at such a demonstration of affection. 
And they all told him how right it was that 
he should have the place. He would simply 
be following in his brother Clark’s footsteps. 
They told him that they guessed it ran in the 
family to be popular. Their satisfaction was 
so convincing and genuine that he could not 
feel really unhappy at having the honor thrust 
upon him. 

The Crown discussed plans of campaign 
until the quarter-bell, sounding for the Sunday 
afternoon sacred studies, summoned them from 
their retreat. By that time each member had 
in his pocket a list of six boys whom he had 
promised to interview, and if possible persuade. 
As the meeting for election was not to be held 
for a week, there was plenty of time in which | 
to influence doubtful voters. 

When the boys recrossed the field and came 
out into the road, Rupert Ormsby and Francis 
Stoddard were just passing. Stoddard dropped 
his eyes bashfully. Rupert waved his hand, 
called out, ‘‘Hello, fellows!’ and hurried on. 

At sight of Rupert, Harry’s elation was 
momentarily subdued. The thought that he 
was pledged to win an honor which he 
did not merit and which a friend deserved 





| smote sharply upon his sense of friendship and 
| justice. 


But Rupert swung out of sight round a bend 


the other boys kept tossing jokes 
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pricking his conscience and fallen back on the 


and compliments at Harry and calling one | comfortable feeling that he had done his best, 


another to witness his blushes; then they began 
to push him about with affectionate roughness ; 
and soon he had dismissed the compunctions 


and that if all the fellows insisted on electing 
him it would not be his fault. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








io luck, Luella !’’ 
**Show them what 

SERS you can do!’ ‘We'll be 
hee to-night, George and I. Look 
for us in the front row.’’ ‘‘Bring us 
the papers when you come back, and 
tell us all they say about you.’’ 

The girl to whom all this was 
addressed leaned back comfortably in her seat 
as the train began to move. She was a large 
girl of about eighteen. Her eyes were dark. 
Her hair, dark also, was much curled and hung 
loosely about her face. She was dressed in 
shades of red which did not match, and her 
ungloved hands held a roll of music. 

Perhaps her hands were the only thing about 
her that would have attracted a second glance. 
They were long and pointed, with slender 
fingers, the hands of the artist. Her expression 
as she looked out at the flying landscape was 
confident and self-satisfied. The confusion of 


DRAWN BY M. ECKERSON 


SHE STOOD REVEALED BEFORE HIM AND BEFORE HERSELF. 


voices and farewells rang pleasantly in her ears, 
and she smiled. 

They had all come to see her off, friends and 
neighbors, boys and girls from the high school, 
the members of the little orchestra with which 
she played. Even the editor of Town Briefs 
was there; he would have a personal in the 
evening edition about ‘‘our distinguished towns- 
woman, Miss Luella Morgan Wright, who left 
town this afternoon to give a concert in the city 
this evening.’’ 

They believed in her, these people. They 
had always believed in her ever since, as a little 
girl in white ruffles and pink bows, she had 
climbed up on the piano-stool at church socials 
and played ‘‘Monastery Bells.’’ Her friends, 
her family, most of all herself, considered her 
a musical genius. 

Now all the years of practice and study, all 
the drudgery of teaching, the struggle of ambi- 
tion with poverty, were to have their fruition. 

Out of the confusion of voices still ringing 
in her ears, one recurred to her with strange 
distinctness. It was her mother’s voice. 

‘“‘Do your very best to-night, Luella, and 
make mother proud of you. But remember first 
of all, whatever happens, to do what is right.’’ 

It was the old exhortation. It had followed 
her every time she set foot from home. A picture 
rose before her eyes, the bent form of a faded 
woman standing on the station platform. The 
girl’s face softened. How much she meant to 
do for her mother in the years to come—and for 
the rest of them! 

She unfastened her music-roll and took from 
it a printed poster. Her name in large letters 
stared up at her, Luella Morgan Wright. She 
looked at it lovingly, and then, although she 


| knew every word on it and had seen it for weeks 


in and out of her dreams, she read it over again, 
letter by letter. As she read, the frown came 
back to her face and grew deeper. 


PIANO RECITAL, 
Tuesday evening, April 10th, by 
LUELLA MORGAN WRIGHT 
(Pupil of StahImann). 
Holland Hall. 
Admission $1.00, 50¢., 25 


**Pupil of Stahlmann.’’ 
her eyes lingered. 
‘*Mother wouldn’t think that was right, I 


8 o'clock. 


That was where 






















suppose,’’ she thought, un- 
willingly. ‘‘But what was I 
to do? The man at the booking 
office said it was no use to try a 
concert unless you had the name 
of some big man like that back of 
you. He said it was just legitimate 
advertising. Anyway, I shall bea 
pupil of Stahlmann just as soon as I can get a 
little success and money. He said I didn’t need 
to worry, even if Stahlmann is in America. His 
tremendous success in New York is sure to keep 
him there. The use of his name now, when 
every one is talking about him, means such a 
lot to me. Mother doesn’t know—they don’t 
any of them know, they live such little narrow 
lives. You have to fight so even for a foothold 
when you get out into the world. It’s business 
—the man said so. He said all business men 
did these things. People have to push themselves 
along. Mother doesn’t understand, that’s all.’’ 

She fastened her music-roll with a snap 
and rose to her feet, for the train was 
pulling into the city. - Her face was flushed 
but determined. 

The city sights and sounds distracted 
her thoughts and, as always, excited and 
stimulated her. This was the life she 
understood and loved. Soon she would 
be a part of it. 

By the time she had reached the hotel 
where, by the advice of the booking agent, 
she was to spend the night, she had for- 
gotten doubt and hesitation. She entered 
the great lobby with assured step, meet- 
ing unabashed the stares of the office 
loungers. Her heart quickened its beat 
to keep pace with the music of the orches- 
tra wafted from the dining-room. She 
belonged here; this was her world. 

She crossed over to the desk, and the 
clerk pushed the register toward her. As 
she dipped the pen into the ink her eyes 
travelled over the array of posters on the 
opposite wall. Yes, there it was—‘‘Viano 
Recital by Luella Morgan Wright, pupil of 
Stahlmann.’’ 

Her cheeks grew red, her eyes shone. 
The name she was about to write in the 
register was not entirely obscure and 
unknown. The bell-boy perhaps would 
recognize it; the clerk, too, and he would 
tell the man standing next him—in fancy 
she could see them whisper and smile. 

She took up the pen eagerly. Then her 
hand stopped in mid-air, her face grew 
very white. For the name just above hers 
on the register was August Bernhard Stahl- 
mann, Vienna. 

A mist swam before her eyes. Was she seeing 
correctly? She looked helplessly at the clerk. 

“‘What is it?’’ he asked, thinking that she 
had spoken. 

‘*This gentleman—when did he come?’’ 

‘*Half an hour ago. Came in on the Over- 
land.’? 

Half an hour ago! Then he must already 
have seen those posters. The letters stared at 
her as if printed in fire on the opposite wall. 
And if he had seen them what must he think 
of the girl who had done this thing! 

Mr. Stahlmann sat at the piano in his room 
on the third floor of the hotel. As always when 
he was very tired, he was finding his rest in 
music. He was worn with weeks of concert- 
playing and the long journey overland. The 
hills and skies of southern California seemed to 
promise all that he needed. Even now the 
evening song of the mocking-bird had filled him 
with delight. 

The door opened and his secretary stood be- 
side him. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,’’ he said, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘but there is a young lady here who 
insists on seeing you. I don’t know how to 
turn her away.’’ 

‘You told her that I never see strangers ?’’ 
said Mr. Stahlmann. 

‘*Yes, but she says she has something to tell 
you that concerns you closely.’’ 

‘*The old story. They all say that.’’ 

The secretary hesitated. ‘‘She seems in deep 
trouble of some sort.’’ 

**So? Well, admit her.’’ 

A moment later a pale and trembling girl 
stood before him. 

**You wanted to see me??? 

She held out a crumpled poster to him. 
this,’’ she said. ‘‘Haven’t you seen it?’’ 

He took the paper from her hand and glanced 


**Tt’s 


over it. Then he raised his eyes to the fright- 
ened girl, and she felt them studying her 
| face. 


Nothing could escape such a look as that. 
She stood revealed before him and before herself, 
just as she was, a foolish, ignorant girl. She 
could not hold up her head; she stood abashed, 
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her cheeks flaming, her eyes filled with hot | were weak and uncertain, but gradually, as she | appliances for working the fields, and he con- | 
This quiet | sidered this a good investment of his money. In 


tears. ‘‘I came and told you about it, anyway,”’ | 
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played, her nerves grew calm. 


she broke out at last. ‘‘Wasn’t that something ?’’ | room, raised so far above the noise of the city | five years’ time John was the recognized leader 
The grave eyes, still resting upon her, wan- | outside, seemed full of a peace and refinement | in potato-culture in that part of the country. 


dered over the details of her dress with its | 


neck. They rested upon her hair, her face— 


last of all upon her hands. Still he said noth- | thing within her responded deeply to this new | 


ing, and so she broke out again, unable to | 
endure the silence: 


‘“‘It was my concert, sir. So much depends | she had come to him gave place to something |ows thickened. 
The nocturne, with its wistful | thrifty. 


on it. They told me it was the only way to get | 
an audience, to use some big name like yours. | 
I thought if I once got people to come, I—I | 
might be able to please them. 
know what it means to me to succeed just now. | 
I’ve worked so hard and there have been so | 
many difficulties! I worked with people who 
didn’t understand. If I should succeed with 
this concert I could do so many things for 
mother—and the children. You see we’re so 
poor —’’ Her voice broke. 

At last he spoke, and his voice, although 
grave, was kind. ‘‘You are very fond of 
music??? 

Out of the depths of the girl’s humiliation a 
sudden light illumined her face. ‘‘I love it!’’ 
she cried. 

‘Will you play something for me?’’ 

‘*T—play for you?’’ 

‘*Yes, if you are willing.’’ 

Uncertain, hesitating, almost overpowered 
with confusion, she took her seat upon the 
stool. She realized for the first time the measure 
of her own incompetence. Just for a moment 
the thought trembled in her mind of a brilliant 





fantasy with which she meant to open her 
concert. But the strange new doubt of herself 


that was upon her led her to choose instead a | 


little nocturne by Chopin. 
At first her fingers shook so that the notes 


such as her life had never known. 
only picture with awe and reverence. Some- 


atmosphere. 
The dramatic, overwrought mood in which 


calm and sweet. 


The deeply | 
gaudy coloring and bit of cheap jéwelry at the | lined face above her spoke of things she could | 


THE BASE OF HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
[wv HAT John did in potatoes, he eventu- 
ally accomplished also with other crops. 

His corn steadily improved. His mead- 
The orchards looked more 
The neighbors soon began to see that, 
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renovating, however, he found that he was 
losing valuable time by travelling from barn to 
barn, for, in common with most farmsteads, the 
buildings were scattered. He promptly moved 
some of the smaller buildings, so that all of 
them finally were connected, forming practically 
one building. This resulted in a great economy 
| of labor and strength and time. 

With the overhauling of the barns came the 
painting of them; and with the painting came 
| the removal of rubbish and the general ‘‘slicking 
up”’ of the barn-yards. All this made the place 


minor notes, seemed to be uttering all that her | after all, John had no new recipes for farming, | look like new. 


tongue would have spoken if it could. 


played before. 


She | but that he applied to his farming a kind of | 
Oh, you don’t | knew that she was playing as she had never | homely but scientific philosophy. 


The foundations of this philosophy were few : 


John did not ‘‘go much on looks,’’ however, 
| until after the productive power of the farm 
establishment was put on a new and permanent 


There was silence in the room when she fin- | to prepare the ground well, and then prepare basis. To this end he at first gave more attention 
ished. She sat still upon the stool, quivering, | it again, and sometimes even again; to do| to the inside of the barns than to the outside. 


not daring to raise her eyes to his. 


tears. 
laid on her shoulder. 

Mr. Stahlmann was speaking to her, and she 
checked her tears in amazement, for what he 
was saying seemed the most wonderful words 
she had ever heard. 

‘*T thank you for the pleasure you have given 
me,’’ he said, and his simple courtesy touched 
her to the heart. ‘‘Don’t worry about the 


posters. You are a pupil of Stahlmann. You 
have just taken your first lesson.’’? Then the 
pressure upon her shoulder grew heavier. ‘‘ As 


for the future, we who serve so great an art 
should try to keep ourselves pure from unworthy 
acts.’’ 

The girl caught his hand and pressed it to 
her lips, quite unable to speak. 

Mr. Stahlmann led her, still speechless, to 
the door. 

‘* After your concert is over,’’ he said, ‘‘come 
to me in a few days for your next lesson.’’ 
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fwon* and his 
father were 
ENA hoeing pota- 
toes one July day, 
between the orchard 
and the barn, when 
the boy suddenly 
leaned on his hoe and declared that he was 
going to college. 

The father looked at him with an amused 
and incredulous smile, but the boy persisted, 
and gave his reasons. 

The hoeing of potatoes did not satisfy him, 
he explained. Other boys in the neighborhood 
had gone to college or had left home to see the 
world. He wanted to see the world, too. He 
wanted to know whether the things that he read 
in the books were true. He was tired of work 
from morning till night, and tired of the village 
and of the things that were common and dull. 

It was soon apparent to the father that John 
was in earnest, and that he had long been pon- 
dering the subject. The father was shrewd 
enough to know that it would be bad policy to 
oppose the boy, for he had more than once 
noticed in him a strong tendency toward inde- 
pendence, and he had often wondered whether 
his son would long be content to remain on the 
old farm. 

The father did not commit himself to John’s 
plan, but put him off, knowing that if the boy 
had really made up his mind he would bring 
up the subject again. The new determination 
that John put into the doing of the chores that 
night and his silence all the evening convinced 
both father and mother that the time had come, 
and that John would leave home. 

The next morning, when they were hitching 
up the team for the day’s work, John renewed 
his declaration. He had thought out the whole 
program—how he would borrow the money at 
the bank, with his father te go security on the 
note, what he would do in vacation to earn 
funds with which to repay, and all the details 
of clothing and trunk and travelling. 

Of course the father assented, because he 
knew it was useless to do otherwise. The only 
regret he felt like expressing was the fear that 
John would now leave the farm for good; but 
on this point John did not commit himself, 
although, as a matter of fact, he had often said 
that he had ‘‘got enough of farming.’’ 

The college experience was greatly to John’s 
liking. He was pleased with the freedom of a 
student’s life as compared with the weary 
routine of home, with the delights of discovering 
new books and exploring new subjects, and 
with the many happy comradeships. 

It was an agricultural college that John at- 
tended, for such a college was accepted, as a 
matter of course, as the proper place for a farm 
lad. He was not much impressed with the col- 
lege farming, but he was greatly attracted by the 
explanations of all farm practices, for he had 
always been in the habit of asking the reasons 
why. 

Gradually he acquired the habit, quite un- 
known to himself, of questioning everything 


. 


~ 








that he saw a man 
doing in the gardens 
or the fields, trying to 
find a reason for it, 
and wondering wheth- 
er some other way 
would not be better. 
He found every piece of manual labor to have 
a deep interest all its own, quite apart from the 
object it was designed to accomplish. 

It was probably this growing interest and 
inquisitiveness that finally caused him to go 
back to the farm when he had completed his 
college work. He had acquired a new interest 
in the hoeing of potatoes. He knew the reasons 
for deep plowing of the clay lands and shallow 
plowing of some of the light lands; he knew 
that there is a difference in results when the cow 
is fed mostly corn instead of mostly bran, and 
he knew why apple-trees bear in alternate years, 
and how a rotation of crops makes the farm 
productive. 





THE IDEAS JOHN BROUGHT. 
Hi E began to look upon farming as present- 


ing a series of problems for solution, not 
as a mere round of duties. It was just 
this attitude of mind that finally made him a 
successful farmer, for every item in the farm- 
work was to be thought out with care, and every 
object about the house and in the fields was a 
subject for discussion to the end that it might 
be improved. 

Naturally the father was somewhat incredu- 
lous of the many new notions that John brought 
back to the old place; but he was fully aware 
that John was really a new man, with larger 
ideas. He also realized that unless he gave 
the son an opportunity to work out his new 
plans, the old farm could not be expected to 
interest him long. 

Of course John made mistakes. These were 
carefully noted by the neighbors. But the first 
year he made a signal success by growing the 
best field of potatoes in the neighborhood, and 
this he did with much less than the usual 
application of fertilizer. This field became the 
subject of much discussion at the store, and 
onee it was referred to in the grange: and fre- 
quently some one would drive up the road to 
the field, survey it carefully, then drive on. 

The next year several of the neighbors 
watched John as he prepared his potato ground, 
—deeply plowed, harrowed several times, the 
tubers dropped in furrows so deep that little 
hilling would be necessary,—and they did like- 
wise. 

They noted the number of times he tilled 
the crop, and followed his practice to some 
extent. Several of them sprayed their potatoes. 
The yield in the neighborhood was considerably 
increased, and John’s crop was still the best. 

Now the neighbors came openly to ask advice. 
John saw that he would be hard pressed to 
hold his supremacy, and therefore he studied 
and worked the harder. With the profits from 


his potato-field he purchased better tools and 


Suddenly | everything just in its season, 
her self-control gave way, and she burst into profited by the doing; to keep the land always 
In the midst of her sobs she felt a hand | moving from one crop into another crop in a| and so arranged that they could be kept clean. 








when it most | 


Not only were they made warm, but also 
| light, and provided with proper ventilation, 


John liked to feel that the 
sugar and groceries that 











he bought at the store were 
clean and wholesome; and 
he thought that milk also 
should be clean—but it 
would not be clean if 
made in a dirty stable. 

The key to all this farm- 
ing was efficiency. John 
had even thought of call- 
ing the farm ‘‘ Efficiency 
Hill,’’ but he concluded 
that the name would be 
too pretentious. 

There are some persons 
who farm for efficiency—to 
make every part of the 
enterprise produce more 
and better. There are 
others who farm for looks, 
beginning with the showy 
parts first. The former 
class remains in the busi- 
ness. 

It was a common remark 
that John’s place was 
gradually improving in 
appearance, although no 
great new improvement 
came up quickly. This 
year it was the removal of 
the old worm fence along 
the road; another year it 








THE BOY SUDDENLY... 
GOING TO COLLEGE, 


well-planned rotation, so that one crop cleaned 
and prepared the land for the succeeding one; 
to take the greatest pains to keep the land fer- 
tile and in good heart, by the rotations and by 
increasing the amount of live stock; to know 
what insects and diseases were likely to appear, 
and to be prepared to meet them the day they 
arrived; to exercise the greatest care to secure 
good seed—it was noticed that he sometimes 
paid unusual prices for it; to begin to prepare 
for marketing his products long before they were 
ready. 

The most marked departure he made was in 
the matter of live stock. This was not the first 
point of attack, however, for the father did not 
feel like risking the live stock in John’s hands. 
But as the field crops turned out so well, he 
gradually gave John the charge of the stock ; 
and as his father began to give up active work, 
John applied his ideas to the animals. 

The farm was now able to support three 
animals where it had supported one before, for 


+the meadows and pastures were better, and 


silage and soiling crops had been introduced. 
Many of the crops could best be marketed in 
the form of milk or butter or meat; that is, fed 


| to animals, whereby there was an opportunity 


to make an extra profit on an additional hand- 
ling, and the manure was returned to the land 
in order that still larger crops might be grown 
and less fertilizer purchased. 

The animals themselves were improved. The 
hunchbacked, scurvy calves, the runty pigs 
and the puny lambs were disposed of. It was 
estimated how much it cost to keep each cow ; 
then record was kept of the quantity and quality 
of milk from each; and it was soon apparent 
which cows were profitable and which were not. 


BUILDING UP A HERD. 


a IT was found that some of them did not 
pay their board; and as John was 
not maintaining a charitable institution 

for cows, these profitless animals soon found 
their way into other hands. The result was 
that John ‘‘built up a herd,’’ as he phrased it. 
He no longer had a mere mongrel collection of 
animals, kept only because they were called 
cows. 

It was soon apparent that some animals ate 
much more than others, yet with no better 
results. Most of this food was needed to keep 
theanimals warm. He discovered that he could 
not afford to batten the windy old barn by 
stuffing. hay into the cows ; boards were cheaper. 
This led to an overhauling of the barns and 
sheds. The barn frames were good, and he 
boarded the buildings over, making them snug 
and warm. 


Before he had proceeded far with this 





DECLARED THAT HE WAS 


was the digging out of 
the old sprouts and bushes 
about the garden; again it 
was the building of a new 
chimney, or the painting of the house, or the 
tearing down of an objectionable outhouse. 


WHAT HE DID WITH HIS HOME. 


| 
{I - all this there was the same quiet, 
steady pace as with the fields and the 
CBR herds—everything seemed to work in 
| as part of a plan, and never needed to be 
| undone or done over-again. Part of this plan 
| was the planting of a few new bushes or other 
plants each year. There always seemed to be 
|a place for these without encroaching on the 
| roomy front yard. 
The region was not particularly well adapted 
| to fruit, yet a small orchard gradually grew 
into bearing, and every neighbor was surprised 
to find how many things would thrive there if 
|only given an opportunity. John often said 
that he had the advantage of the merchant 
because every stroke that he put on the farm 
was also put on the home. His home, as well 
as his farm, grew better every year. He was 
not a renter. A spring on a hillside was piped 
to the house and barn, supplying water to 
family and to stock, and making it possible to 
have all the sanitary conveniences that one has 
in the city. In a level country he would no 
doubt have put in a windmill or a small engine 
| to supply the water. 

The neighbors were always asking John how 
| he found time to make so many improvements, 
| for he did not seem to hire an unusual amount 
‘of labor. His answer was always the same 
|in substance: have a plan, work to it, keep 
at it. 
| He was fond of saying that it is not so much 
| because of lack of time as lack of purpose that 
| farmers do not have more of the comforts. If 

a man thinks out a line of improvement he 
| will find himself employing his gdd minutes 
and hours in working it out. Most men do 
not employ their time and effort to advantage. 

| This was well illustrated in the general trans- 
| formation of John’s premises. Old fences dis- 
l|appeared. Boards and stove wood and stones 
| assembled themselves in comely piles. Trees 
| straightened themselves up. Roadsides leveled 
themselves and mud-holes dried up. Posts and 
| pumps and trellises took on a look of pride. 
| Buildings reshaped themselves. Fields bright- 
| ened up. All this change was so gradual and 
| so natural that more than one neighbor declared 
that these things grew, just as the crops grew. 

John would tell you that he made the farm 

pay. Of course he encountered many difficul- 
ties, and some years his profits were small. 
But he lived comfortably, kept out of debt, and 
| was always his own master. 

His college training had opened his eyes to 

the common things, and every one of these 
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objects, whether a new insect, a flower or an 
animal, set going a new train of thought. He 
found no lack of diversion. 

I remember his once telling me that one- 
quarter of his profits was money, one-quarter | 
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the satisfaction of being able to control his own 
affairs, another quarter the joy of making a 


he was able to assemble on the farm. 


THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER TEN. 
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=: [Ww ELL, I consider myself pretty 

lucky to have secured four 

sections all together on this 

cain, = said Doctor Forester, with satis- 

faction, as he and Doctor Churchill and 

Frederic retired to the smoking-room while 
their berths were being made up. 

‘“‘Why, what are we slowing down for out 
here?’’ Frederic glanced out of the window. 
“*This is West Weston, isn’t it? Yes—we’re 
off again. Some official, probably.’’ 

A door slammed and a tall figure hurried 
through the passage, looked in at the smoking- 
room, and turned back. ‘‘ Hello!’’ said a 
familiar voice, and Jeff’s laughing face beamed 
in upon them. 

‘‘Well, well, did you hold up the train?’’ 
they cried. 

‘*Thought you’d come along, too, did you?’’ 
asked Doctor Forester. ‘‘Good! Glad to have 
you. I thought it was odd you weren’t round 
to see us off. Go and surprise the girls. 
They’re just back there, waiting for their 
berths. ’’ 

Jeff hurried eagerly away. A moment later 
Evelyn, standing in the aisle beside Charlotte, 
felt a touch on her arm. She looked up, and 
met Jeff’s eyes smiling down at her. 

‘Did you think I’d let you go like that?’’ 
he said in her ear. 

‘I’m afraid I thought you had,’’ she ad- 
mitted, grown happy in an instant. 

‘*You see, I had an appointment with a man 
in West Weston on some work I’ve been doing 
for him. After I heard this plan of Doctor 
Forester’s I had only just time to catch a train 
and get out there. He kept me so long I missed 
the train that would have brought me back in 
time to see you off, so I telephoned Chester 
Agnew to get the flowers for me and write a 
card. That was when I was afraid I might 
not make connections at all. But when this 
man I went to see—he’s a railroad man—heard 
what train I’d wanted to make, he offered to 
stop it for me. Then it just came into my 
mind that I’d join the party, even without an 
invitation. Tell me you’re not sorry—won’t 
you??? 

‘‘Of course I’m not.’’ She allowed him one 
of her frank looks, and he smiled back at her. 

‘‘We’ll have a great day to-morrow,’’ he 
prophesied. ‘‘They’ll put on’a Pullman with 
an observation rear in the morning, and if the 
weather holds we’ll camp out there for the day. 
We don’t get into Washington till three in the 
afternoon, and the scenery all the way down 
will be fine. I suppose I’ll have to go off now 
and let you be tucked up. Get up bright and 
early in the morning, will you?’’ 

It was a merry party which entered the 
dining-car the next morning the moment the 
first summons came. The day had risen bright 
and clear as a June day could be, and every- 
body was in a hurry to get out on the observa- 
tion platform. 

Doctor Forester, sitting opposite Charlotte 
and Andy at one table, glanced across at the 
rest of the party, on the opposite side of the 
car, and said in a low voice: 

‘This is literally a case of speeding. the 
parting guest, isn’t it? Captain John Rayburn 
got you into something of a scrape when he 
sent you that copper inscription over your fire- 
place, didn’t he? He didn’t realize that the 
‘ornaments’? it brought you in November 
would have to be conveyed away by force in 
June. It was the only way to give you an 
interval when you should, for the first time in 
the history of your married life, have no guests 
at all.’’ 

’ Charlotte and Andrew were staring at him 
in amazement. 

‘Uncle Ray?’’ cried Charlotte, under her 
breath. ‘‘Was he the one? Did you know it 
all the time, Doctor Forester ?’’ 

**Yes, I knew it all the time,’’ he owned. 
‘In fact, Captain Rayburn wrote to me after 
he had heard of the fireplace. You sent him a 
photograph of it, didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘So we did,’’ Doctor Churchill answered. 
‘We took it the day the fireplace was finished. 
I’d forgotten it completely, but I remember 
now. We thought he’d be interested, because 
something he once said about the ideal fireplace 
had put the idea into our heads of collecting 
the stones ourselves. So he wrote all the way 
frota Denmark to have that made?’’ 

‘*He had it made there, and wrote me for 
the measurements. He expressed it to me, and 
I repacked it and sent it to you,’’ chuckled 
Doctor Forester. ‘‘He was determined to puzzle 
you completely. ’’ 

‘*He certainly succeeded. Did he give you 
leave to tell at this particular date?’’ 

**Tt was left to my discretion after the first 
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six months, provided you had had any guests. 






I thought the time was ripe, and you’d 
earned your diploma. All that worries 
me is that you may find a fresh instalment 
of ornaments when you get back. The 
motto strikes me as a sort of uncanny 


|}home, and the remaining quarter the enter- | 
| tainment he received from all the things that 





ways, not more than two of which, it may be | 
remarked, were alike. Charlotte smiled mean- 
ingly at her husband as she watched Celia and 


| Fred Forester, having proceeded half - way 


across Lafayette Park with Jeff and Evelyn, 
leave the two at a cross-path, and walk briskly 
off by themselves. 

‘*That’s certainly a sure thing, isn’t it?’’ 
said he. 

‘*No question of it, I think.’’ 

**Are you satisfied ?’’ 

‘*Perfectly. I haven’t seen very much of 
Fred since he—and we—grew up, but if he’s 
his father’s son —’’ 

‘‘He is, I think,’’ said Doctor Churchill, 
confidently. ‘‘And the doctor likes it, I’m 
sure. There’s satisfaction in his face whenever 
he looks at them. In fact, I can’t help think- 
ing he planned both the house party and this 
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provider of them.’’ The others laughed. Char- 
lotte glanced across at Evelyn. 

**Tt has paid, ’’ she said, softly. Andy nodded. 
“Tt certainly has. All the thanks we shall need 
will be in Thorne Lee’s letter, after he has seen 
his little sister.’’ 

“T rather think it’s paid with the others, 
too,’’ Doctor Forester added. ‘‘ Anyhow, you’ve 
certainly done your part.’’ 

Out on the back of the train Charlotte found 
Lucy at her elbow. She looked into the girl’s 
face, and discovered the blue eyes to be full of 
tears. ‘‘Why, Lu, dear!’’ she said, softly. 

‘*Mrs. Churchill,’’—Lucy was almost crying, 
—‘‘I just can’t bear to think it’s the last day! 
I wish—oh, I wish—I lived with you!’’ 

“Do you, dear? ‘That’s very pleasant,’’ and 
Charlotte drew her close, feeling more warmth 
toward Lucy than the girl had yet inspired. 
‘*But don’t be blue. ’’ 

“T can’t help it. It’s almost ten o’clock 
now, and at three we shall be going away from 
you all.’’ 

‘*No, you won’t,’’ Charlotte whispered in her 
ear. ‘‘It was to have been a surprise, but I 
think you’ll enjoy it more to know. Only don’t 
tell Evelyn. Doctor Forester has telegraphed 
your mother and received her answer. You’re 
not to go till to-morrow at six, and we’re to have 
twenty-eight hours together in Washington. ’’ 

“Oh! Oh!’ Lucy almost screamed, so that 
the others looked round at her and smiled. 
**Oh, I do think Doctor Forester and you are 
just the nicest people I ever knew!’’ 

Doctor Forester’s secret was not very well 
kept, after all. Lucy whispered the good news 
to Jeff, and he could not forbear telling it to 
Evelyn just as the train was drawing out of 
Baltimore. His own spirits had been drooping 
as time went on, but the reprieve of a day sent 
them up with a bound. 

**The question is what we shall do with our 
time,’’ said Doctor Forester, looking round at 
his party in the hotel parlor, where he had 
taken them. ‘‘Speak up, everybody. We can 
divide our forces if necessary. Is there any- 
body here who hasn’t been here before ?’’ 

Lucy and Randolph proved to be the only 
ones not more or less familiar with the capital. 
On hearing this, Doctor Forester declared that 
he should himself take them to as many of the 
most interesting places as possible. 

‘*Whatever we do to-night, I vote for the 
trip down the Potomac to Mount Vernon in 
the morning,’’ said Doctor Churchill, promptly. 
‘*We’ll get back in plenty of time for Evelyn’s 
train, and there certainly isn’t a better way to 
put in the time than that.’’ 

This was heartily agreed upon, and the | 
remainder of the day was used in various 





I WOULDN’T HAVE HAD IT DIFFERENT.” 


trip with a view of bringing them together all 
he could. ’’ 

‘‘Dear Celia—if she’s just half as happy as 
she deserves to be —’’ 

‘She will be. She loves to travel, hasn’t 
had half enough of it, and he’ll take her round 
the world. I haven’t had a chance to tell you 
that he’s going to India in the fall, in some 
important capacity. He received the appoint- 
ment just yesterday. ’’ 

** Really?’’ Charlotte looked thoughtful. 
‘‘Celia—in India! Andy —’’ 

‘Does that startle you? I don’t imagine it’s 
for any long stay, but as a matter of some 
scientific investigations. Here, don’t go to look- 
ing sober. I shall be sorry I told you.’’ 

Charlotte smiled and answered brightly that 
it was not a thing to look sober over. Never- 
theless, her thoughts were much with her sister. 
The next morning, as the party found their 
places on the little steamer which was to take 
them down the river to Mount Vernon, she 
found herself watching Celia more closely than 
she had meant to do, in the anxiety to discover 
if the trip to India was really imminent. 

**Isn’t Mount Vernon a fascinating spot?’’ 
asked Evelyn, as she and Jeff walked up the 
long, ascending road from pier to house to- 
gether. ‘‘I’ve never forgotten my first visit. I 
lived in Washington’s times in my dreams for 
weeks afterward. I never saw it at this season 
of the year. The garden must be in its prime 
now.’’ 

‘*Let’s go and see it first,’’ responded Jeff, 
promptly. ‘‘I don’t remember much about it. 
My two visits here have all been spent in the 
house. ’’ 

So while the others rambled through the 
quaint and interesting rooms, Jeff and Evelyn 
made their way to the box-bordered paths of 
Mrs. Washington’s garden, and wandered about 
there in the warm June sunshine. It grew so 
hot after a while that they betook themselves 
to the lawn and banks overlooking the river, 
and sat there talking, as they watched the 
waters of the Potomac. 

‘“‘What are you going to do when you get 
home?’’ asked Jeff, somewhat suddenly. 

‘*Put our rooms in order,’’ Evelyn responded, 
promptly. 

‘* All by yourself?’ 

‘*We live in the same house with a lovely 
little woman, the wife of a former Confederate 
general. I shall be with her until Thorne 
comes. ’’ 

**T suppose you’ve lots of friends of your 
own age?’’ Jeff observed. 

‘*Not as many as I ought to have. You see, 
I’ve lived very quietly with my brother for six 
years now, except for the time I spent at a 
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| girls’ school in Baltimore. Since I came home 
‘from there I’ve not been very strong, and 
Thorne has kept me very quiet, until he sent 
me North to school last fall.’’ 

‘*You’re so well now you’ll be going about a 
lot. Any young people in the house with you? 
It’s a boarding-house, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, a small one. There are no young 
people in it except Mrs. Livingstone’s son.’’ 

. **How old a fellow ?’’ 

“Twenty -one, I believe. ’’ 

**‘T suppose you’re great friends with him ?’’ 
said Jeff, suspiciously. 

Evelyn looked at him quickly and laughed, 
flushing a little. ‘‘Why, we’re naturally very 
good friends,’’ she said. 

‘*Evelyn,’’ said Jeff, sitting up straight 
again, ‘‘I’m absolutely bursting to tell you 
some news, and I can’t seem to lead up to it. 
I’ve got to bring it out flat. The only thing 
I’m anxious about is whether it’s going to be 
as good news to you as it is to me.”’ 

She looked at him with a quickening beat in 
her pulses, his face had become so very eager 


and excited. ‘‘Please don’t keep me in sus- 
pense, ’’ she begged. 
‘*Well,’’—Jeff did his best to speak coolly, 


as if the matter were really of no great impor- 
tance, after all,—‘‘you know it’s been a question 
with me all along as to just what I was going 
to do when I got out of college. I wanted 
tremendously to get to work, and a lot of the 
usual things didn’t seem to appeal to me at all. 
I haven’t enough of a scientific turn to go into 
any of the engineering courses. I didn’t care 
for a mercantile berth. In fact, while my 
brother Lanse has had his future cut out for 
him since he was fourteen, and Just, at six- 
teen, is body and soul in for electrical engineer- 
ing, I’ve been the family problem. Father’s 
had the sense not to assert his wishes for a 
moment. He saw from the start, I suppose, 
that the family traditions were not for me—I 
could never begin by studying law and end by 
wearing the ermine, as a lot of my grandfathers 
and uncles have done. So —’’ 

Jeff paused and drew a long breath. He 
had been looking off down the river as he 
talked, but now he brought his eyes back to 
Evelyn’s face, and his spirits leaped exultantly 
as he saw with what eager attention she was 
listening. 

**You really care to hear all this, don’t you ?’’ 
he asked, happily, and went on before she 
could do more than nod. ‘‘Well, the short of 
it is that through Doctor Forester I got to know 
a friend of his who is a railroad magnate,—the 
real thing,—and to please the doctor he seemed 
to take an interest in me. He’s offered me a 
position in one of his offices, provided I take a 
year to learn practical railroading first. Of 
course I’m only too glad to do that. And now 
I’m coming to the point of the whole thing. 
When my year is up, that office where I’m to 
begin to work up in the railroad business is’’ 
—he paused dramatically, watching his hearer’s 
face, as his own, in spite of himself, broke into 
a smile—‘‘in your own city, Evelyn Lee!’’ 

If he had had any lingering doubt that this 
might not be as good news to Evelyn as he 
wanted it to be, his fears were put to rout. 

“O Jeff!’’ she said, quite breathlessly, and 
the happy color surged into her face. ‘‘Why, 
that’s almost too good to be true!’’ 

‘*Is it? You’re a trump for saying so. 
Jupiter! I feel like standing up and shouting. 
The thing has been sure since that afternoon 
I went to Weston, but I didn’t mean to tell 
you of it in this crazy boy fashion, but write 
it to you quite calmly after you got home. But 


—it wouldn’t keep.’’ 


“T shouldn’t think it would. Besides, it’s 
so much nicer to hear it now, when it makes 
it a 

She stopped abruptly, and jumped up. Jeff 
leaped to his feet also. 

‘*Makes it—what?’’ he asked, eagerly. 

‘*‘Why—it’s such a pleasant place to hear 
good news in.’’ 

‘*That wasn’t what you were going to say.’’ 

“We ought to go back to the house.’’ She 
began to move slowly away. Jeff followed. 

‘I’d like to hear the end of that sentence,’’ 
he urged, as they walked up the grassy slope 
to the house in the clear sunlight. 

She laughed a little, but shook her head. 
She was looking very sweet in her brown 
travelling dress, her russet hair shaded by a 
wide brown hat with captivating curving out- 
lines. Jeff looked at her dainty profile and 
realized that the hour for separation was coming 
fast. 

‘Anyhow, I know what I wish you were 
going to say,’’—he was striding close by her 
side,—‘‘and I can certainly say it if you can’t. 
Telling you that I’m coming to work near you 
next year makes it easier for me to say good-by 
now. And that’s—well—that’s going to be a 
bit tough. ’’ 

Evelyn walked on a few steps in silence. 
Then she turned and spoke softly over her 
shoulder. There was not a touch of coquetry 
in her simple manner, yet it had an engaging 
quality all its own. 

‘*That’s what I wanted to say, Jeff.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ he responded. ‘‘I’Il not for- 


get that,’’ and his tone told that he appreciated 
the little concession. 

It seemed but the briefest possible space of 
time before they had gone over the house, had 
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been hurried back to the landing by emphatic | 
toots from the small excursion steamer, and | 
were off for the city again. 
the river was finished also before it seemed 
hardly begun. All too soon for anybody the 
three young travellers were on their train, and 
Doctor Churchill and Fred Forester had taken 
leave of them and were out on the platform, 
ready to jump off. Jeff had lingered till the 
last. 


‘**Good-by, Lucy! Good-by, Ran!’’ he said, 
and gave each a hearty grip and smile. Then 
his hand clasped Evelyn’s; and he went away 
without daring to look back. 

Outside the train, however, he turned with 
the others, and as Evelyn strained her eyes to 
see her friends while the train rolled slowly 
out of the station, the last face upon which her 
eyes rested was Jeff’s. 

‘*Home again,’’ said Andrew Churchill, as 
he set his latch-key in the door of the brick 
house four days later. ‘‘Mrs. Fields must be 
away, or she would have answered.’’ 

They hurried through the house. It was in 
absolute order, but empty. On the office desk 
was a note in the housekeeper’s awkward 
hand: 

‘*Tf you should come to-night, I’ve had to go 
take care of a sick woman; will be back in the 
morning; you will find everything cooked up.’’ 

Doctor Churchill read it with a laugh. 
‘‘Charlotte, we’re actually alone in our own 
house. Let’s run over to the other house and 
embrace them all round, and then come back 
and see how it feels over here.’’ 

So they went across the lawn. 

‘*We shall be delighted to have you stay with 
us, my dears,’’ said Mrs. Birch, after the 


ings. 

‘*Mother Birch,’’ said her son-in-law, with 
an affectionate hand on her shoulder, ‘‘not 
even you can charm us out of our own house 
to-night. Do you know that we’re all alone— 
that not even Fieldsy is over there? Charlotte’s 
going to get dinner, 
and I’m to help her 


The trip back up | 
|and shall be glad to have other people come | 
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|others are none the worse for staying with 
us,’’ Andrew Churchill answered, thought- 
fully. ‘‘I’m glad we did it, glad it’s over, 


NE day in late summer 
I was half-dozing on my 
horse as I herded a bunch 

of cattle on a wide expanse of 

grass-land in a Western state. I 
was losing the forms of things 

about me when a quick movement 

of my horse recalled me to con- 
sciousness, and I saw that two 


to see us—by and by. But—I want a good 
long honeymoon first. Is that your mind ?’’ 
**Yes,’’ she answered. 
THE END. 








among them, truth demands that 
we say the men who composed the 
outfits on the trail were often the | 
riffraff of the Lone Star State. 

Not infrequently, when these men 
were returning empty-handed, they 
sought to enrich themselves by turn- 
ing ‘‘rustler,’’ and taking a choice 
lot of cattle back with them. 








horsemen were approaching. 

They had just appeared over a low ridge of 
sand-hills that lay across the trail leading to the 
upper ranges along the river. 


They came toward me at the easy, shambling | 


gait of the ‘‘cow-pony,’’ sitting their horses 
with the perfect ease of long practice. As they 
drew nearer, I noted the dignified bearing and 
the better quality of dress that often distin- 
guish the ranch owner from the hired rider. 


heed, and let them pass as casual visitors riding 
for strays, had not the gray locks of one of them 
given him an appearance of age which his erect 
carriage and vigorous face plainly belied. 

Naturally I kept my curiosity to myself, but 
I watched the man closely as he made the cus- 
tomary inspection of my herd, then rode on. 
But that evening I mentioned the strange ap- 
pearance of my visitor to my employer. 

“Oh, that was Dad Howell,’’ he said. 
‘*He came by here.’’ 

‘*He is really old?’’ I said, drawing inference 
from the fact that Carter called him ‘‘Dad.’’ 





and then we’re going to 

sit on our porch. Of 

course we shall be con- 

stantly looking down the } 

street for a messenger boy — 
with a telegram announ- §.~ 
cing the coming of our j 
next guest, but until he j 
comes aa” 

Everybody laughed at 
the expressive breath he 
drew. 

“Go, you dear chil- 
dren,’’ said Mrs. Birch, 
and the rest joined in 
warmly. 

‘*T’ll sit on our door- 
stone with a rifle, and 
pick off the visitors as 
they come up the street !’’ 
cried Just, as the two 
went off. 

‘*Don’t shoot to kill!’’ 
Doctor Churchill called back, gaily. 
door closed on the pair. 

When the happy little dinner was over, the 
dishes put away, and Charlotte had slipped on 
a cool frock in which to spend the warm summer 
evening, she went out to find her husband lying 
comfortably in the hammock behind the vines, 
his hands clasped under his head. The twi- 
light was just slipping into evening, and the 
breath of unseen roses was sweet upon the 
shadows. 

Charlotte drew a chair close to her husband’s 
side and sat down. 

** After all, Andy,’’ said she, as they fell to 
talking of the past year, ‘‘I wouldn’t have had 
it different. One thing is certain—out of our 
three guests we entertained at least one angel 
unawares. ’” 

‘*Yes, and I like to think that perhaps the 
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ARDLY more than a gen- 
eration ago a large portion 
of the wheeled vehicles in 

use were built by hand. There were, of 
course, large carriage factories, but there were 
also thousands of little shops where wheel- 
wrights turned out two or three complete 
wagons every year, in the intervals of time not 
oceupied by repair work. 

The advance of machinery has brought a 
change. In all but the very heaviest wheels, 
bent rims have replaced the sawed fellies, and 
machinery has replaced hand-work. It is 
hardly too much to say that nowadays no 
wheelwright thinks of making any wheels by 
hand. Many of them, indeed, procure most of 
the gear, and even the bodies, from concerns 
which manufacture for the trade. 

The result of these conditions is that, so far 
as new work is concerned, the wheelwright’s 
trade has moved from the country into the 
city, or into large towns, and the village shop is 
now concerned largely with repair work. 

Nevertheless the village is the best place to 
learn the trade if one wishes to become an all- 
round workman, for there a boy, during his 
term of apprenticeship, will be put at all sorts 
of jobs within his trade, while in the regular 


with the clearing up, 
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‘‘No,’’ Carter replied. ‘‘Little past forty. 
The other man was his brother, and the older by 
several years.’” Then he told this story. 

The Howell brothers, George and Allan, came 
West early, and established themselves on the 
Arkansas River. The range on the public 
domain was then open and free. They had 
plenty of room for the grazing of their herds, 
and as they possessed some means, and were 
intelligent, progressive men, they were soon in 
possession of a large ‘‘bunch’’ of cattle. 

It so happened that the Texas cattle-trail ran 
through the region in which the Howell brothers 
had their ranch. Along this trail large herds 
of cattle were driven every year, from the 


breeding grounds in Texas to the maturing | 
| erately throw away their lives. 


grounds in Montana and Dakota. 








“I'M SORRY, MISTER, BUT I'LL HAVE TO TAKE YOUR SIX -SHOOTER.” 





Soon after the Howell brothers 
came West a gang of these rustlers, led by one 


Cal Smith, gathered up a bunch of cattle and | 
started south. The stockmen gave chase. They 


followed the thieves for a week, and finally 
brought them to bay. But they failed to recover 
their cattle, and returned, losing three of their 
number. 

With this example still fresh before them, 


the ranchmen quailed when Cal Smith repeated | 
But perhaps I should have paid little further | his raid as he returned from Montana the fol- | 


lowing year. But realizing that their business 
would be ruined if these raids were allowed to 
continue, and that it would be useless to appeal 
to such law as had at that time been established, 
a few of the braver men, with Allan Howell at 
their head, crossed the sand-hills in pursuit. 
The rustlers had several days the start of 
their pursuers, but were encumbered with the 
herd of stolen cattle, and must travel slowly. 
The stockmen went out with their luggage 
packed on their relay horses. They thus avoided 
the impediment of a camp wagon, and could 
move rapidly. After two days of hard riding 
they oyertook the outlaws. 
But the latter were pre- 
pared to receive them. On 
sighting their pursuers they 


the practically dry bed of 
the Cimarron River, and 
bunched them on a ‘‘flat’’ at | 
the base of a bluff. Then 
with a guard posted to pre- 
vent them from scattering, 
the gang took post on the top 
of the hill. Dismounting, 
they rested their rifles across 
their saddles and calmly 
waited. 

It is no discredit to the 


a respectful distance. To 


well posted an enemy would 
have been the height of rash- 
ness. 


big Missourian, after they 
had carefully surveyed the 
situation. ‘‘I hate to be beat out, but them 
cutthroats seem to have the best of us this time, 
sure, ’’ 

‘It doesn’t look as if a fellow would enjoy 
his cattle long after he got in there after them, ’’ 
observed another. 

‘*But, boys,’’ said Allan Howell, ‘‘you knew 
when you started out what you were coming 
for, and this is no time to falter. Who will 
go on with me and get those cattle ?’’ 

He was answered by an ominous silence, 
which was broken by the big voice of Cal Smith 
taunting them: ‘‘If you want these cattle, come 
and get them. Don’t keep us waiting.’’ 


Howell looked in the faces of his men and | 
saw that while they were brave men who would | 


not hesitate at fair odds, they would not delib- 
He could not 


With all regard for the honest and upright | blame them. The odds were insurmountable. 


LEARNING A TRADE. 


oa) a 





city carriage factory 


. : : . Trade, Od —enwa, its, 
he promptly becomes a BE x. tne Wheelwright’s Trade. chisels—with which he 


specialist, and learns to build either bodies, 
gears or wheels, but not all three. 

The established term of apprenticeship is 
three years. A youth will be expected to stay 
with his first employer for that length of time, 
although he will not be under any legal obli- 
gation so to do. 

In this trade, as in blacksmithing, it is the 
habit of many employers to give board and 
lodging as a part of the apprentice’s wages. In 
cease this is done the young man will receive 
fifty dollars in cash the first year, one hundred 
the second year, and one hundred and fifty the 
third year. 

Otherwise the wages will be six dollars a 
week the first year, seven or eight the second, 
and nine or ten the third year. 

It is a great advantage to a boy who enters 
himself as an apprentice in this trade to have 
had some of the manual training which so many 
schools, both day and evening, now impart. 
This training will at least have given him a 
rudimentary knowledge of the use of the tools 








planes, bits. 
is now to earn his living. He will begin the 
actual use of the tools at once, probably 
the sawing up and planing of rough plank. 
From this he is advanced to the simpler parts 
of wheel work, such as wedging spokes and 
getting the wheels ready for the tires. During 
the first year he will be confined wholly to 
repair work. 

The second year he will begin on gear-making 
—that is, the manufacture of shafts, cross-bars, 
axletrees, ‘‘eveners’’ and similar parts. Some 
of these may be bought ready-made and merely 
fitted in the shop; others are purchased in the 
rough and finished by hand, and some are made 
by hand directly from the plank. 

The apprentice will not reach body-building 
before the third year; but when he has attained 
a good knowledge of it he may call himself a 
journeyman, and expect to receive a journey- 
man’s wages, which range from thirteen dollars 
and a half a week to twenty-one dollars. The 
average is sixteen dollars and a half. 

When the apprentice is ‘‘out of his time,’’ 


had rushed the cattle across | 


stockmen that they halted at | 


rush into an affray with so | 


‘*Well, I dunno,’’ said a | 


A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
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Still, he was unwilling to turn back without 

accomplishing his mission. 
He thought a moment, 

comrades and said: 

‘*Boys, I’m going after those cattle, and | 
want you to be ready to fight off the rustlers 
when I bring them back. Get off your horses 
and act as if you were waiting for me to have 
a talk with them, but be ready.’’ 

To all appearances, Allan Howell rode for- 
ward to confer with the outlaws. They evi- 
dently so explained his action, for they allowed 
him to advance unmolested to the foot of the 
bluff. Here he had gained the farther side of 
| the herd. He was also screened from the outlaws 
| by the brow of the hill. 

Looking back, he could see that his men had 
obeyed his orders literally, and were sitting or 
standing about in easy positions, but keeping 
conveniently near their horses. He noted, too, 
that the cattle were restive. 

Suddenly Howell wheeled his horse to the 
right, and dashed along the base of the bluff. 
Tearing his yellow ‘‘slicker’’ from his saddle- 
bow, he flaunted it with one hand, while with 
the other he discharged a volley of pistol- 
shots. And he yelled as only a cow-man can 
yell. 

Now there is nothing that will frighten a 
Western range steer worse than a waving slicker, 
and as Howell expected, pandemonium broke 
loose at once. With wild snorts and a great 
clashing of horns the herd rushed away. 

The guards, dashing up, only increased the 
stampede, and directed it upon Howell’s party, 
who opened their line to let it pass, then closed 
up behind it to prevent pursuit. 

The cattle were recovered! From the stock- 
men there went up a great shout of triumph, 
from the bluff a yell of rage. And the solitary 
horseman, galloping in the wake of the fleeing 
herd, became the target of a vicious volley. 

One. bullet carried away his hat; another 
paralyzed an arm, while a third killed the horse 
under him. Down he went with a great crash! 

To Allan Howell’s horror, the animal, in 
falling, pinned him to the ground. Handicapped 
by his wounded arm, his utmost efforts could 
not avail to draw his leg from beneath the horse. 
Meanwhile, the earth about him was torn with 
|the leaden hail. More terrible still, he saw 
| through the dust-cloud that his comrades, sup- 
| posing that he was coming safely on, were 
| hurryi ing after the cattle. Wounded and helpless, 
|he was being heedlessly abandoned by those 
whose interests he had sought to serve. 

Then the fire ceased, and he heard the tread 
| of a horse’s hoofs. Looking up, he saw one 
|of the desperadoes riding up, with his pistol 
leveled. The sickening terror of death came 
upon him with the blinding flash! 

The next moment he realized, to his surprise, 
that he still lived! One more bullet had entered 
the body of poor old Tom. Then the man, a 
mere boy, swung himself from his saddle. 

**Lie still until we get away,’’ he said, in 
an undertone. With a mighty effort he pulled 
the dead horse from Allan’s leg. Then he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I’m sorry, mister, but I’ll have to take 
| your six-shooter, or the boys will come for it 
| and make trouble,’’ and picking up the weapon, 
he rode away. 

The next Allan Howell knew, the big Mis- 
sourian was raising him in his arms, while his 
comrades were standing about, looking on with 
deep concern and sincere contrition. 

“Oh, he’s coming out of it now, boys!’’ the 
big man said, with a ringing note of gladness 
in his voice. Then addressing himself to Allan, 
he continued, ‘‘We didn’t see you go down, 
and thought you were safe till the dust cleared 
up some. Then we came back to get ye, Allan. 
| The rustlers have skedaddled, and you’re out of 
danger. So don’t worry.’’ 
| But he was not out of danger. They took 
him home and put him to bed, and it was several 
months before he recovered his former health 
}and spirits. But from that hour his hair whi- 
tened, and to his friends he has ever since been 
‘*Dad’’ Howell. 
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then turned to his 








he will have to choose between the 
general work which the country 
offers and the more specialized 
work of the carriage factories and city shops. 

It is usually to his advantage in the long run 
to spend at least a few years in the country 
shop. There he will have a wider experience, 
and therefore, in all likelihood, will become a 
better workman. In the city he is confined to 
the special branch of the trade with which he 
begins. 

Whether he works in the city or in the country, 
he must provide his own tools, a good outfit of 
which will cost him from fifty to one hundred 
dollars; but this he will probably have secured 
piecemeal as need arose. 

The nine-hour day prevails in the wheel- 
wright’s trade throughout most of the larger 
centers, but in some of the country places ten 
hours of work are required. 

Independence offers the only profitable future 
to the young wheelwright. A foreman’s place 
in some large shop might open to him, but the 
advance in pay would be very slight. If he 
has laid aside a little capital and is a skilful 
and industrious workman, a little shop of his 
own is likely to pay him better. Moreover, he 





will be his own master. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
peters are fashionable nowadays. 


Revo- 

lutionists have triumphed in Ecuador. 
Santo Domingo is just setiling down after an 
upheaval. Representative government has 
lately been established in Montenegro through 
the generosity of the prince. Russia is still in 
a condition of struggle, neither openly warlike 
nor wholly peaceful. Even the Persians are 
beginning to talk of a constitutional government. 


he late Marshall Field, who was one of the 
world’s greatest merchants, laid down and 
adhered to certain simple rules for the conduct 
of his business. Some of the rules were never 
to borrow, never to speculate, to buy and sell 
for cash, to try to sell more quickly than others, 
to aim to give better quality for the same price 
than others, and the same quality at lower 
price, and to hold customers to a strict meeting 
of their bills. Good rules, all of them. 


he company which is to back Mr. Walter 
Wellman, the Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, in his plans to 
find the north pole in an air-ship, has lately 
been incorporated in Maine by Chicago capi- 
talists. There are reasons, doubtless, for the 
selection of Maine rather than Florida for the 
incorporation of an arctic exploration company. 
The first one which suggests itself is that the 
Maine laws are more accustomed than those of 
Florida to aretic temperatures. 
epee William of Germany, when crown 
prince, had the members of his infantry 
company present at his wedding, on February 
27,1881. He has invited the surviving members 
of the company to be present at his silver wed- 
ding this month, and a Kansas farmer and an 
Indiana hardware merchant, who were in the 
company, have, among others, gone to Berlin 
in response to the invitation. The German 
Emperor does not lose his interest in Germans, 
even if they do leave the fatherland. 
y the Sahara Desert, says a recent writer, 
there is a continuous process of reduction 
going on. The sand-blast wears away rocks 
and the heat splits them. At Nefsaoua stood 
a line of pinnacles. Only one remains of the 
original height. The others are worn away. 
That which remains is protected by a topknot 
of shrubs and earth, nourished by a spring 
which flows from its summit. It is not the 
hardness of the rock, but this patch of soil and 
vegetation, frail and soft as it seems, which has 
preserved the pinnacle. The picture suggests 
many analogies in human life. 


hen Mr. Joseph H. Choate, recently am- 

bassador to England, rose to speak before 
the graduates of a woman’s college the other 
day, he said that his task was almost as diffi- 
eult as he found the making of a speech to an 
audience of one woman some forty years ago, 
with a side glance at Mrs. Choate, who sat 
near him. ‘‘That,’’ he continued, ‘‘was the 
shortest, and, I think, altogether the most suc- 
cessful speech of my life.’? He might have 
said, as many another man has learned, that 
much of the success of that sort of a speech 
depends on having a sympathetic audience. 


M': Luke E. Wright, retiring Governor of the 
Philippines, has been nominated to be 
the first American ambassador to Japan, in 
response to the action of the Japanese Emperor 
in raising the Japanese legation in Washington 
to the rank of an embassy. Mr. Wright is 
a native of Tennessee, and has a military 
record in the Confederate army. His wife isa 
daughter of Raphael Semmes; of the Confederate 
navy, and his three sons served in the United 
States army during the war with Spain. He 
has long been one of the leading citizens of his 
native state, and his experience in the East 
qualifies him to represent this country admi- 
rably at the court of the leading Oriental power. 


Ma Twain thinks that he has discovered in 
‘*mahout’’ the proper name for the driver 
of an automobile. He says, in a letter to 
Harper’s Weekly, that ‘‘Chauffeur is a good 
enough word when strictly confined to its modest 
and rightful place—as you will see by what 
Littré says about it. I translate: ‘A chauffeur 
is the firer-up on the street corner, peanut 
roaster; in English, stoker.’ A good enough 
word, you see, in its own place, but when we 
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come to apply it to the admiral of the thunderous | devout and thrifty Frenchman, ideals closely | agent is more than made up by the profit of the 


‘mobile’ or of the mighty elephant, we realize | 


that it is inadequate. No, stoker is not the 
thing, chauffeur is not the thing—mahout is 
the word we need. Besides, there is only one 
way of saying mahout, whereas there are nine 
ways of saying chauffeur, and none of them 
right.’’ Mahout might do, too, for the title of 
the boy who drives the balky horse to water in 
the morning. 


TT House of Representatives has voted unani- 
mously in favor of preserving the Consti- 
tution. When Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania 
offered a resolution from the committee on rules, 
directing the naval affairs committee to report on 
the condition of the old vessel and to make an 
appropriation for the preservation of it, the 
House went wild, and staid and dignified 
members cheered and banged the lids of their 
desks till they were tired. They seemed to 
agree with Mr. McCall of Massachusetts, who 
said in presenting the petition against the 
destruction of ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ that ‘‘The 
imagination of the people has endowed this 
ship with a personality and a life... . After 
the work of time and battle, as she lies in 
the Charlestown Navy-Yard to-day, almost 
at the very spot where she first kissed the 
waters a hundred years ago, to the patriotic 
imagination she is precisely the same ship as 
when she won her resplendent victories.’’ 
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NEIGHBORLY. 


With a word to you and a word to me, 
And a helping hand where need may be. 
Anna Mac Manus. 
® -& 


CRIMES AGAINST PATRIOTISM. 


urprise at the extent of the Western land 
S frauds has been almost as wide-spread as 
the condemnation of the guilty men. 

In Oregon alone one group of conspirators 
fraudulently acquired three hundred thousand 
acres of most valuable timber lands. In Cali- 
fornia forged applications were made for two 
hundred and forty thousand acres of school 
lands. In Arizona, although the figures are 
less, the crime is just as apparent; and in 
Nebraska, where the investigation has as yet 
hardly begun, there is promise of disclosures 
which will make the frauds of all the other 
states seem small. 

The men implicatéd in the frauds are those 
who should protect the public interests. A 
United States Senator, members of the House 
of Representatives, land-agents, employés of 
the land-office in Washington, wealthy cattlemen 
and lumbermen, prominent lawyers and a dis- 
trict attorney are among those who have been 
found guilty. They have used, and are still 
using, all their influence, social, political and 
financial, to prevent further investigation. 

How is it that men who have been honored 
by their fellows will not only steal from the 
government, but will shield others when they 
have stolen? 

It is because they have not a trace of the 
patriot’s conception of country, or his feeling 
for it. In the West such men steal land because 
land is the kind of wealth which lies nearest at 
hand and is most available. In the East the 
same class ‘‘swear off’’ their taxes, and bribe 
legislators and smuggle. 

The crime against the pocket of the United 
States government is unimportant ; but the crime 
against patriotism is monstrous and abhorrent. 
It violates one of the most sacred sentiments of 
which human nature is capable, and virtually 
scoffs at the feeling which fills armies with 
volunteers. 

The kind of patriotism which makes a man 
willing to lay down his life for his .country is 
worthy of all praise, but the kind which makes 
it a point of honor to be honest with the govern- 
ment is the sort which is of most service in 
ordinary life. 

® © 
_ THE REAL FRANCE. 


lément Armand Falliéres, grandson of a 
( blacksmith and son of a magistrate’s 

clerk, was elected eighth president of 
France last month. He has been president of 
the Senate since 1899, and has held office almost 
continuously since he was first elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1876. Besides this long 
experience in public life, he is further qualified 
for his high office by a reputation for honesty 
and fairness unchallenged from any quarter. 

President Fallitres—he will assume office 
next Sunday—is a representative, not of Paris, 
but of the real France, that France which found 
the millions of francs among its hoardings when 
Bismarck demanded for Germany a large money 
indemnity after the French defeat at Sedan. 
He is a loyal and affectionate husband, who 
spends his evenings with his family, and is in 
general the type of man without which there 
can be no strong or prosperous nation. Although 
he is a Roman Catholic, he has supported the 
laws for the separation of the church and the 
state, because he believes that a free church, 
maintained by the worshipers, is better than a 
church supported by public tax. 

The retiring president, Monsieur Loubet, who 
was also promoted from the presidency of the 
Senate to the presidency of the republic, is a 
man of the same kind, born and reared in the 
country with the wholesome ideals of the honest, 


resembling those of the country people of New 
| England. After many years of stress and strife 
| the real France has found itself, and the govern- 
ment rests on the will and wishes of the great 
mass of the plain and simple people. 
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YOUTH. 


In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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A LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


uman compassion constantly makes new 

channels for its activities. An associa- 

tion in one of the large cities has for a 
dozen years devoted itself to finding situations 
in the country for destitute mothers with small 
children. A distinguished citizen, in a recent 
address, spoke of it most happily as a ‘‘life- 
saving station,’’ and such it is. 

During the last year more than eight hundred 
mothers have been placed in homes where they 
are earning good wages. In many of these 
homes the baby in the kitchen has become the 
care and the pet of the whole household. 

It is hard to imagine a more discouraging 
position than that of a mother who finds herself 
penniless, and perhaps friendless—her hands 
busy and her heart filled with the needs of her 
little child. How can she provide even food 
for herself and her helpless charge—much less 
shelter and protection, and the wholesome, 
natural affection of a home? Yet these things 
which alone make life worth living to the half- 
despairing woman are waiting somewhere in this 
broad, generous land, if only they may be found. 

Let a hundred women be banded together in 
the good work, and the eyes and ears which 
discover the havens for need are multiplied. 
Surely there can be no stronger bond of gratitude 
and friendship than that which may grow up 
between the mother who is rescued from want, 
and domiciled with her child in a good home, 
and the mistress and master of that home. 
Mutual service may well issue in mutual love, 
and the baby itself may come to its earliest con- 
scious life happily provided with two mothers. 
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PLENTY OF ROOM. 


hen it has been satisfactorily determined 
W what kinds of immigrants shall be 

admitted and what kinds excluded, 
there still remains the difficult problem, what 
to do with those admitted. This problem 
merges with the larger problem of distributing 
and supporting the whole population. 

In a recent address, a prominent railroad 
owner said, ‘‘Our public domain is all gone, 
and the nation can no longer boast that it has 
a home for all. Where are the immigrants rush- 
ing to our shores to end up? Not on the land. 
We have no more to offer them. They must 
crowd into the cities.’’ 

To many persons this opinion must seem erro- 
neous. There is still much unclaimed land, and 
the land in private hands has not all the people 
itcan support. Several forces are increasing the 
demand for settlers. One is the reclamation 
service, which is converting poor land into good. 
The Department of Agriculture also is teaching 
the people to produce more on a given acreage. 
Better cultivation means economy of space, and 
under stress of increasing population second-rate 
land, and land inadequately worked, must be 
made more productive. 

A third agency in the distribution of popula- 
tion is found in the efforts of railroad companies, 
labor experts and manufacturers to carry work- 
men to districts, like those in Southern states, 
where there is not enough male labor. 

So long as factories need help, so long as 
millions of acres of land are not productive to 
their full capacity, there is room for more people 
in this country. The crowding of immigrants 
in the city is due to their natural wish to stay 
where there are established colonies of their 
own race, and to inertia, which leads them to 
settle near where the steamer lands them. Im- 


of the South and West. There is room for 
millions more of the right kind if they can be 
distributed advantageously. 


*® © 
AGENTS. 


| ne of the questions to which attention 

has been attracted by the recent investi- 

gation of life-insurance companies is 
whether the agent, whose commissions constitute 
a great expense and make premiums higher, is 
necessary to the prosperity of the company. 
Some men believe that with reasonable adver- 
tising a company could do business at central 
offices to which people seeking insurance would 
go as they go to the banks or to the post-office. 

The value of the middleman, commission 
merchant and drummer has long been a matter 
of discussion among economists and sociologists. 
The go-between does not produce or administer, 
and so his employment seems to involve an 
economic loss, as he lives on profits which he 
takes from others. 

There is no inclusive theory of economics, 
and no business principle to determine the value 
of agents in general. Experts must decide for 
each form of business whether the cost of the 





migrants are needed to build up the industries | 





business he gets. 

How many persons would take out insurance 
policies if the agent did not persist in his solicit- 
ing? The book agent may get forty per cent. 
of what you pay for a book. If the agent were 
dismissed, would the publisher ever find the 
customer, and if he did would the agent’s com- 
mission necessarily be deducted from the retail 
price? Any man may advertise his own real 
estate, and do all the business of letting or con- 
veying it. Yet most owners evidently prefer 
to pay the real estate agent’s commission. 

In the complicated structure of business the 
agent seems to have a place. What his value 
is must be determined in each case. 
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CONQUERING DISEASE. 


here was a time when yellow fever was 

supposed to be caused by a mysterious 

poison in the air. When the disease 
appeared, men and women fled from the region 
in dread, or sat down in a sort of fatalistic 
despair to accept what might come. There were 
heroes in those days, not so very long ago, who 
nursed the sick and buried the dead with a 
sublime disregard of the consequences to them- 
selves. 

Investigators have discovered that the poison 
which produces yellow fever is communicated 
by mosquitoes, and that the person who escapes 
mosquito bites can live in fever districts with 
immunity. Consequently, when yellow fever 
appeared in New Orleans last summer, the 
panic was short-lived. The people knew what 
caused the disease and how to prevent its 
spread, and they went about their business with 
confidence, 

Consumption, another malady of supposedly 
mysterious origin, although not yet conquered, 
is also beginning to lose some of its terrors. It 
is now known that the disease thrives in the 
dark and ill-ventilated tenement-houses in the 
cities, and that sunlight and fresh air weaken, 
if they do not kill, the germs of the disease. 
Since this was discovered the death-rate from 
consumption has rapidly decreased, for the 
physicians have ordered their patients to get 
into the fresh air, and to sleep with their win- 
dows wide open if they cannot sleep outdoors. 
The wonderful tonic of pure air has cured 
hundreds of incipient cases. - 

Along with knowledge of the curative effect 
of fresh air, it has been learned that the disease 
is not transmitted from parent to child by inher- 
itance, but is contracted through contagion. 
Everything that forethought suggests is now 
doing to prevent its spread. Exhibitions of the 
latest devices for treating the disease, explained 
by lectures, have been held lately in a number 
of cities. One of the results of the growth of 
knowledge on the subject appeared the other 
day, when the Chicago board of education 
ordered the school principals to report all sus- 
pected cases among the pupils, that arrange- 
ments might be made to keep the disease from 
spreading in the schools. There is yet much 
to learn; but consumption, along with yellow 
fever, is slowly yielding to the treatment sug- 
gested by intelligent study. 
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t seems hard to associate with suffering from 
famine a race so energetic, so frugal, so indus- 
trious and so intelligent as the Japanese, yet it is 
now known that the northern provinces of Japan 
are suffering from the most serious calamity in 
their history. Of a population of nearly a million, 
more than one-third are in danger of actual star- 
vation, without a chance to survive except by 
assistance from outside. The three provinces 
involved are Miyagi, Fukushima and Iwate. The 
cause of the famine is the failure of the rice-crop, 
the harvest of which was less than twelve per 
cent. of the normal. Many of the sufferers have 
been driven to eat the roots and bark of trees. It 
is interesting to note that not only has the Japanese 
government opened public works and issued 
bonds, but the foreign residents of Japan have 
organized a relief committee, of which Mr. J. H. 
DeForest of Sendai, Japan, is the American 
member. pe 
r. Isidore Singer, managing editor of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, estimates that there are fifteen 
hundred thousand Jews in the United States, and 
that half of this number can be found in New 
York City. The catalogues of the colleges in that 
city indicate that about one-half of the students 
receiving instruction are Jews. The learned 
professions are being crowded with men of this 
race, and many of the women are teachers in the 
public schools. There is no other race in America 
to-day whose members are more anxious for an 
education, and the students of no other race devote 
themselves so earnestly to the mastery of the 
subjects which they study. They are improving 
every opportunity to get on in this new world, 
where promotion awaits those best qualified to 
receive it. odie 
he recent conference of the powers in Algeciras 
to discuss the disposal of Morocco attracted 
attention to the rapid extension of French influ- 
ence in northwest Africa. Slowly but steadily the 
great European republic has been introducing law 
and order into the Sudan, into Algeria and 
Tunis, and into the great Sahara. Now it finds 
itself handicapped by the turbulence of the hinter- 
land of Morocco, which offers an open asylum to 
the desert bandits when pursued by French 
troops. It is fifty years since France began the 


task of conquering Sahara itself. The end of the 
piracy of the Barbary states left Algeria assigned 
to France, Morocco under Spanish influence, and 
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Tunis under the suzerainty of Turkey. France 
alone was able to begin colonization. In 1856 an 
Artesian well sunk in an oasis in the Algerian 
desert proved successful, and many more were 
opened. The wells made the oases permanently 
fertile, and began to modify the Arab character by 
removing the ity for wandering. Alarmed 
by this, the nomadic tribes revolted, and for 
several years following 1870 France waged fierce 
war against them. In 1881 it added Tunis to its 
African domain for protection. In 1890 Captain 
Monteil, of the French army, with twelve men 
began an exploration of the Sudan from Senegal 
to Sokoto. He was gone two years, and on his 
return reported that he had found a region of great 
wealth. France thereupon redoubled efforts to 
pacify the Saharan tribes to safeguard the passage 
of caravans to and from this region. In 1893 a 
force reached the Niger from the Senegal, and in 
1894 they took Timbuktu. Later three columns 
converged on Lake Tchad, from north, northwest 
and west. One by one the oases were garrisoned 
and made orderly. Railroads are entering the 
desert from several directions. Traffic is increas- 
ing; industries are developing, and only the desert 
Touaregs still imperil travel. 





* ¢ 


AUTOMATIC MANNERS. 


t was early evening as Theo Childs and her 

mother strolled down the street together, chat- 
ting like sisters. 

“I don’t see why it’s so dreadfully important 
whether a gentleman walks on the outside or not,” 
Theo was saying, “but over at school they make 
such a point of it that a boy can’t think continu- 
ously of anything else when he’s walking with 
you. Every time you turn a corner conversation 
has to be suspended until he has jumped round to 
the proper side. I think it’s foolish. Manners 
ought not to take up your mind that way. They 
ought to go on like machinery, without your think- 
ing about them.” 

“Yet,” suggested her mother, “automatic man- 
ners are dangerous, too. They may go off at the 
wrong minute.”’ 

“How do you mean?” 

Before Mrs. Childs could answer, another voice 
had hailed them, and they paused at the foot of 
Doctor Maxwell’s steps to reply. Mrs. Maxwell, 
in her party wrap, had come out to speak to her 
coachman. 

“Don’t you pity me?” she called to Mrs. Childs. 
“We're going to that Upham wedding, and it’s 
almost time for the ceremony, and the doctor’s 
just begun to dress. He’s perfectly incorrigible! 
I was trying to help him hurry, but he says he can 
get on faster alone. I’m as nervous as a witch 
about it.” 

“Oh, you’ll be there in time,” reassured Mrs. 
Childs. “He never quite makes you late, does 
he? How did your gown turn out?” 

“Nicely, I think. Don’t you want to come in 
long enough to see it?” 

As they all stepped inside the front door Mrs. 
Maxwell called up-stairs to her husband that it 
was now ten minutes past eight, and that quarter 
past was the latest they could start with the least 
hope of being in time. After that she slipped off 
her wrap, and turned on a blaze of light. The 
gown was duly admired; Mrs. Childs helped her 
on with the wrap again, and the doctor came flying 
down the stairs, overcoat on and hat in hand. 

Mrs. Maxwell drew an audible breath of relief 
at sight of him. Then with hand upraised to turn 





down the light, she suddenly paused and said to 
Mrs. Childs, “Now must you hurry away? Can’t | 
you stay?” 

A half-minute later, as the carriage containing | 
Doctor and Mrs. Maxwell rolled swiftly down the 
street, Theo turned a laughing face to her mother. 

“You needn’t answer about automatic manners 
now,” she said. “I know just what you meant.” 


& & 
**GOD’S POOR.” 


‘Tt seems as if half the village was gone since 

Bertha Carden died,’ said Mrs. Blake at the 
sewing society; and every one echoed the senti- 
ment. 

Bertha had been the one poor, suffering person 
in Unity Village for almost twenty years. Her 
father had been killed in the mill when she was a 
baby. Her mother had had hard work to earn 
enough for the two—and it became harder still 
when the child developed a spinal disease and 
could not walk. But there mother and child had 
lived, and the neighbors had helped out the slender 
earnings in all sorts of ways. 

Bertha was the sweetest and most patient of 
invalids. She lay in her bed and amused herself 
uncomplainingly during the long days, while her 
mother worked in the mill. Sometimes she was 
too sick to be left, and then the overseer managed 
to keep Mrs. Carden’s place for her until Bertha 
was better. 

Once there seemed a chance that a surgical 
operation might help the cripple, and the village 
had a famous fair to raise the hundred dollars 
necessary for the great surgeon. Every winter 
there was some sort of a good time in honor of 
Bertha and her needs. Everybody contributed to 
her Christmas box. Everybody went to see her, 
and came away with a lesson in Christian patience 
and gratitude. 

Now that she was dead, the little town recog- 
nized dimly what she had been to it. She had 
furnished the reason for many of its innocent good 
times. She had been a constant example of some 
of the most difficult virtues. Best of all, she had 
been the stimulus of compassion and sympathy, 
and no one had thought of her for twenty years 
without a warm throb of pity, that most gracious 
of human emotions. 

Now there seemed to the little circle of her 
friends nobody left in the world who needed their 
help. The village, instead of being the richer 
because it held one less pair of unproductive 
hands, was the poorer because it had lost one of 
“God’s poor.” 

Perhaps the lesson of Unity Village might reach 
a wider public. It is not often that a community 


has but a single object for its compassion. But 





“God’s poor,” be they few or many, bring their | 
own blessings to those who serve them. 





That we | 
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have them always with us is our guaranty of the 

permanence in our world of some of the noblest | 

of human virtues. 
® ¢ 


COSSACK CAVALRY. 


he horsemanship of the Cossacks has been 

famous for more than two centuries. The 
author of “A Journey through the Caucasus and 
Persia,” published thirty years ago, writes of their 
feats of skill and daring as he witnessed them. 
Startling as they are, they can probably be matched | 
by the feats of West Point cadets, and even by 
some troops of American cavalry. 


After being paraded, the men, about sixty in | 
number, mounted on strong, ugly little horses, 
were ordered to perform a sham skirmish. Form- 
ing themselves into two camps, each combatant 
attacked his opponent on his own hook and after 
his own fashion. 

Here was a fellow standing bolt upright in his 
saddle and discharging his musket at another, 
who, naneene pendent by his legs, returned fire 
underneath his horse’s belly; there were two 
Cossacks clinging like cats to the flanks and ribs 
of their chargers, and thus completely sheltering 
their own bodies, they watched a favorable moment 
for aos each other, ——— to me they almost 
appeared like a couple of riderless horses, Others 
flattened themselves at full length on their beasts’ 

ks and manceuvered for the chance of some 
un rded movement on the part of their foes. 
All this at full gallop, accompanied by a good deal 
of screaming and yelling. 

Other feats were then Galloping 
with the head downward in the saddle and the 
body and legs erect in the air seemed a favorite 
one; still more so, picking up a stone or even a 
coin at the same pace, the performer holding ori 
the while to his saddle by his feet. 

Two hours of this sort of work seemed to be 
enough for horse and man, so, closing up into a 
column four deep, the Cossacks marched home, | 
singing in remarkably good time a native chorus 
with an accompaniment of two kettle-drums. 





rformed. 
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“DONE UP.” 


ir Andrew Clarke, who played an important 

part in the early struggles of Tasmania and 
Victoria, was always noted for his direct manner 
of speech. His biographer, Col. R. H. Vetch, says 
that even as a boy Andrew Clarke was not given 
to the use of unnecessary words, and gives this 
instance during his school-days. It may be noted 
incidentally that the practice of fist-fighting 
among youths who are training to be army officers 
has not yet died out. 


At the age of fifteen Andrew was placed at 
Woolwich, and the year after entered the Royal 
Military Academy. The only exciting incident of 
this time is one recorded by himself after he had 
become a senior cadet, and had been made a cor- 
poral, namely, a fight with the late Gen. Sir M. 
A. 8. Biddulph, G. C. B. The story is told with a 
brevity of expression and a dry conciseness which 
is not without humor. 

“Tuesday, March 8. Biddulph impudent to me 
at drill. Kicked him. 

“Friday, 11th. Biddulph made corporal. 

“Monday, 14th. Biddulph challenged me for 
what occurred on Tuesday. Refused to fight on 
that score, but allowed him anyother. Struck me 
on the stairs. We met in Fourth Racket Court. 
Hammer and Tongs work. Separated. Biddulph 
apologized. Shook hands. Done up. 

“Tuesday, 15. Went into hospital as my face 
was much swollen. 

“Thurs, 17. Rather better. Had invitation | 
from Uncle William to spend Saturday and Sunday 
with him. Refused of course. 

“Friday, 18th. Nearly well.” | 

| 
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A DIPLOMATIC DINER: 


uring General Sherman’s-residence in New 

York he was in great demand for dinners, 
and seldom refused to go forth and do battle with 
his digestion. A lady once asked him how he 
managed to attend so many elaborate dinners 
without committing “gastronomic suicide.” His 
biographers give the old warrior’s answer: 


“T do not touch fifteen per cent. of the dinners I 
go to,” said the general. “I go to see the diners 
and enjoy their enjoyment, which I never could 
do if I was foolish enough to treat my stomach 
disrespectfully. You see, it has been too stanch 
a friend to neglect. 

“T eat to live, and I am satisfied with the plainest 
kind of food. Then I take great pains to give 
hunger a show, and while I believe most thor- 
oug W in the value of regular meals and rest, I 
have learned to go through 2 dining-room without 
eating a morsel, without being detected and with- 
out hurting the feelings of the hostess.” 

Indeed, Sherman confined himself to the simplest 
dishes, and never touched champagne or heavy 
wines. 
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ANOTHER WAY TO PUT IT. 


7 example of private virtue and an ex- 
alted teacher of good and honest govern- 
ment” is the description of Robert Toombs of 
Georgia given in“The Brother’s War.” Toombs 
was a prominent character for many years before 
the war, and served in the two Houses of Congress 
about fifteen years. He was afterward Secretary 
of State in the Confederate government. 


He had a wit and a fineness of expression, says 
the author, which made his phrases and repartees 
widely quoted, and made him the delight of appre- 
ciative audiences. 

A rival candidate, really conspicuous and cele- 
brated for his little mye O in a stump debate 

ledged the people that if they would send him to 

ongress he would never leave his post during a 
session to attend the courts, as he unjustly charged 
Toombs with habitually doing. Toombs disposed | 
of this fling by merely saying: : } 

“You should consider which will hurt the district 
the more, his constant presence in or my occa- 
sional absence from the House.” 
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A ROYAL “LITTLE MOTHER.”’ 


gee Mary, the only daughter of the Princess 
of Wales, is a charming and competent little 
person. With her two eldest brothers, she has 
been her mother’s constant companion for the 
past two years. 


When the Princess of Wales was preparing for 
the present tour of India, St. James’ Budget 
reports she made no secret of her distress at 
leaving her little children. 

When the actual parting came between the 
mother and her little ones, Princess Mary did her 
best to comfort her. 

“Don’t ery, mother,” she said, over and over 
“Don’t ery; I will take care of us.” 
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THE WORLD'S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whi- 
tening and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for 
baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irrita- 
tions and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which 
readily suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for 
all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, is invaluable. The purity and sweetness, 
the certainty of immediate and grateful relief, the 
great economy and simplicity of treatment, have made 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills the favorite mother 
remedies. {Adr. 
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‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 

















A mellow mint cream that is 
unmatched in purity, unequaled 
in smoothness, and incompa- 
rable in flavor to any other mint 
cream or candy. Our secret is 
the new process of manufacture. 


Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep *U-ALL-NO’ we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents, 

Kindly mention Youth’s Companion. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 
439 N. [2th St., Philadelphia. 

















For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 



































DURABILITY 


in a pen always recom- 
mends its maker, and 
that is why our pens are 
so highly spoken of. 
The quality of metal, 
uniformity of make, 
durability and ease of 
k\ action are some of the 
points that make 


'J SPENCERIAN 






THE BEST. 


Samples for trial. 12 different patterns 
sent on receipt of six cents’ postage. 


\ STEEL PENS 
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No Results 
No Pay 


W E have spent a vast 
amount of money 
experimenting with 
Poultry Feeds—com- 
pounding, grinding aud mixing different 
grains with seeds, alfalfa and meat in 
hundreds of combinations. Then feeding 
it and watching what happened. 
The result of this time and money is 


Purina Poultry Feeds 


They will cause a hen to lay all the eggs 
she should, day after day, year after year, 
winter and summer, and will keep her 
healthy and vigorous every minute. 

And they will do it every time 
once in a while. 

But don’t take our word for it—try the 





not just 


Purina Feeds on your hens at our expense. 

If the results don’t come, just tie up the 
bag and write us and we’ll return every 
penny of your money and tell you where to 


send the balance. You are not dut a cent 
in making the trial, for we will deliver through 
your dealer or direct, FREIGHT PAID, EAST 
OF THE ROCKIES, and the feed used in test- 
ing will cost you nothing. Senc 
us your dealer’s name. 

Ask for particulars about our 
FREE TEST Plan. Write to-day 














— you can’t afford to wait. B y 
This is the Money Back Line —— Z 

PURINA MILLS, : PURINA 
Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo, 

Snellen Coast orders filled by os POULTRY) 
Acme Mills Co., Portland, Ore. sts FEED | 
Canadian orders by The Tillson XE 
Co., Ltd., Tillsonburg, Ont. om ws 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,) 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE CARE OF YOUR MOUTH IS 
NOT A MATTER OF OPTION— 
IT IS A STERN NECESSITY. 
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_——s 
‘‘is a friend indeed” for the 
demands of a healthy mouth. 
Every day the teeth and mouth 
are in danger, and every day 
RUBIFOAM, the delicious liquid 
dentifrice, cleanses, purifiesand 
protects the teeth from tartar 
and decay and the gums from 
shrinking or softening. Its 
antiseptic properties sweeten 
the whole mouth, destroying 
germs in their growing places. 
Thousands count RUBIFOAM a 
tested friend. So pleasant to 
use that mouth care is easy. 


25c. Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 
HOYT & CO 













E. W. LOWELL, MASS 
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FLANNELS, YARNS 
WORSTEDS, and all 
materials containing 


ANIMAL WOOL 


must be carefully 
washed to keep them 
SOFT & PREVENT 
SHRINKING. Don't 
send them to the 
cleaners= but use 


PEARLINE 


MODERN SOAP 








DIRECTIONS 
“Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand in 
luke-warm 

PEARLINE 
suds; rinse thoroughly 
in WARM water; 
wring dry; pull and 
shake well, and they 
will keep soft with- 


out shrinking. 


DRY IN WARM 
TEMPERATURE.” 


Rarline Keeps Woolens Soft 
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SUPPOSE ~-YOU - TRY 








our burden is heavy, I haven’t a doubt, 
But others have loads they must carry about, 
And they are not whining. 
Some people are glad if but half of the way 
Lies out of the shadow, or part of the day 
They see the sun shining. 
Suppose you try smiling. 


I know you are lonely, but other hearts ache, 
And bravely refuse to be bitter or break 
Because of life’s sorrow. 
They think of the joy in the land far away, 
And hasten the slow passing hours of to-day 
With hopes of to-morrow. 
Suppose you try smiling. 
This funny old world is a mirror, you know, 
Turn its way with a sneer, or face of a foe, 
And you will see trouble, 
But meet it with laughter and looks full of cheer, 
And back will come sunshine and love true and 
dear, 
Your blessings to double. 
Suppose you try smiling. 
All places are open to those who are glad, 
Too many lack courage, too many are sad, 
Those near you need cheering. 
So sing with your burden, the way is not long, 
And if you look upward your heart will grow 
strong, 
And skies will be clearing. 
Suppose you try smiling. 
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A HUMBLE SERVANT. 


5 t will be written on a 
BAMA PPT ae modest tombstone that 
- ie) John W. Farrar died Sep- 
Yee? fee tember 3, 1905, aged 82; and 
the neighbors will remember 
as they see it that a blunt, kind, conservative 
old farmer was gathered to his fathers at a 
good old age. 

Yet this quiet and uneventful life had a 
chapter little known, and one worth telling. 
Twenty years ago he was ordered to spend a 
winter in the South for his health. A winter 
at a fashionable hotel would have had no charms 
for him. He sought from the Tract Society 
and from the Sunday-School Society of his de- 
nomination authority to work as a colporteur, 
and they accepted him, paying at the outset 
his travelling expenses, and later giving him a 
modest salary, as winter after winter he con- 
tinued in that work. Of that work there may 
be some record in official reports, but of what 
it actually meant to the homes he visited few 
people know who are likely to tell it in print. 

The distribution of tracts can be about the 
most profitless of religious undertakings. But 
it was not so in the case of Mr. Farrar. Into 
a poverty-stricken home in the Tennessee moun- 
tains he would go, a plain old man, with bulging 
pockets and a pair of saddle-bags. 

‘Good morning!’’ he would say. ‘‘May I 
sit down for a few minutes? And if you would 
like, I will read you a little poem.’’ 

He would read the poem or religious story 
from the tract, and he had a certain blunt intui- 
tion which experience sharpened, in the selection 
of his tracts.. He read the tract through, and 
seldom failed to excite interest. 

**T will leave that with you, if you like,’’ he 
would say; and if there was a Bible in the 
house, he would place the tract between the 
leaves of the Bible. 

By perfectly frank questionings he knew in 
ten minutes the essential facts of the family life. 
He was equally frank about himself. And each 
condition of sorrow or of disappointment or of 
shrinking hope he met with a poem or story, 
which he first read, and then left with the 
family. Before he got away he produced pic- 
ture papers for the children, and illustrated 
cards, and often a Bible or other good book. 
He used his tracts sparingly, as if each were 
precious ; and people generally cherished them. 

People importuned him to stay longer. They 
kept him and his horse without accepting pay- 
ment. They extemporized little evening meet- 
ings to hear him read and talk, and every 
Sunday they assembled in schoolhouses or cabins 
to listen to him. He went slowly, sometimes 
on foot and sometimes on horseback, and he 
stayed where night overtook him. The fact that 
there was but one bed in the cabin did not cause 
him to refuse an invitation; they were always 
able to provide for him some way. He was not 
thin-skinned or particular as to his food. A 
home missionary’s wife, at whose house he made 
periodical stops, grew almost impatient because 
he did not seem to know that she had got him 
especially good meals to compensate him for his 
hardships. He was happily unaware of some 
of the discomforts which most affect a more 
sensitive man. And such discomforts as he 
realized did not deter him. 

In the course of his ten winters in the South 
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Mr. Farrar covered hundreds of square miles of | 
rough country. Many of his routes he retravelled 
with intervals of years between. The leaflets 
were still cherished in the Bibles, and often had 
been read to tatters. He was over sixty when 
he began, and after he had gone some years 
beyond seventy he had to give it up. But in 
thousands of cabins, of both white and colored, 
there.are retained to this day little leaflets that 
date from his visits. 

John Farrar came back one spring, as he had 
been doing for ten years before, but this time 
convinced that the trip had become too hard for 
so old a man. And he spent his remaining 
decade quietly on his farm. Some of his neigh- 
bors will still remember how, some years ago, 
he spent some winters in the South, and that 
he did some sort of missionary work ; and some 
may wonder just what a plain old man like 
John Farrar can have accomplished in work of 
that kind. Not much, if statistics were de- 
manded ; but of lives that received a touch for 
good, and lowly homes that received a welcome 
light, the numbers are not small. And this is 
the story of how a plain old New England 
farmer obeyed the doctor’s orders, and spent 
his winters in the South. 
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MAIL IN THE WILDERNESS. 


he annual mail for arctic circle points within 

i i the Dominion of Canada has just been des- 

patched by way of Edmonton, Alberta, over 

a trail which is not only the longest mail-route in 

the world, but the most desolate and most difficult. 

Letters only are carried, says a British Columbia 

correspondent of the New York Sun, and these 

are limited to one ounce in weight, as the entire 

bulk of the pa¢ket when it leaves Edmonton must 
come within three hundred pounds. 


For the two-cent stamp which decorates the 
corner of the envelope the letter will be carried 
in some cases from the extremes of South Africa, 
Australia or India, and it will most probably be 
necessary to have the carriers go five or six hen- 
dred miles into a frozen, forbidding wilderness. 
The government expends upon the redemption of 
the contract of the stamp very many thousand 
times what it receives, and the carrier must fight 
single-handed with savage nature. His life and 
the safety of the precious packet entrusted to him 
are at all times in hazard. 

This is the first year in which the post-office 
department of Canada has assumed the delivery 
of mail in the extreme north. The Hudson Ba: 
Company has heretofore carried messages to an 
from the arctic and subarctic country. Increases 
in the numbers of trappers, missionaries, pros- 
pectors, settlers and policemen in the extreme 
north explain the taking over of the responsibility 
by the postmaster-general of Canada. 

The mail is divided into two packets at Edmon- 
ton, one for points between Lac La Biche and Fort 
Resolution, and the other for the straggling out- 
posts of empire as far north as Fort McPherson, 
the most northerly depot even of the Hudson Bay 
Company, nearly one hundred miles within the 
arctic circle, where the year is divided into a single 
da and night. 





e Lac Biche mail goes by horse only one 
hundred and twenty miles out of Edmonton. 
Thenceforward the dog and the reindeer are the 
earrier’s assistants. rom Edmonton to Fort 
McPherson is over a thousand miles. Ten inter- 
mediate deliveries are made, and the mail arrives 
.= fort in April—if it has no exceptional 

elays. 

Besides these packets, several other kets go 
to the northland about this season, so t all the 

sts will receive at least one mail a year. There 
iS @& mail ie up at Prince Albert that goes as 
far as the head of Reindeer Lake, at the edge of 
the great Barren Lands. The York Factory 
packet runs to the far north by way of Winnipeg 
and the Nelson River. The Moose ket is 
— up at Mattawa, and goes by way of Abittibe 

ver. 

The carriers for the east and west shores of the 
great bay sometimes meet at the southern ports 
on the shores of the bay, and the ag are 
made the occasion of brief but hearty jollifica- 
tions. Then each Fe J on his way. 

Newspapers and packages are carried to the 
north by the annual steamers of the Hudson 
Bay Company on the Mackenzie River in the 
summer. Of course letters are also carried, but 
newspapers convey the tidings of the world, and 
are treasured as fine jewels. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR. 


eonardo da Vinci, who painted the very souls 
# of his subjects, might have found material 
for his brush in the trio seated one Decem- 
ber day in Lawyer Norton’s office—“‘old Dan’l 
Lyle,” president of the village bank, sturdy, self- 
made, stern; another old man, of quite different 
type, mild, inadequate, unfortunate; and the wife 
of the second man, a woman whose Madonna-like 
face and silver hair seemed to harbor a certain 
radiance. 


Old Henry Dawson was settling with his cred- 
itors—people wondered if he could pay fifty cents 
on the dollar. Everybody knew that old ery 
was hard-working and honest, but people criticize 
his improvidence, and thought they saw in his 
easy-going ways the explanation of his sons’ 
unfortunate careers. 

But no one ever said one word against “Aunt 
Milly” Dawson, as everybody in the church called 
her. Cheerful and ready to help others, no matter 
what her own troubles were, unselfish, gentle, a 
“splendid manager” in her own home—in Aunt 
Milly no one saw —é, to explain the family 
straits or the misdeeds of the Dawson boys. 

It was generally hoped—and believed—in Brus- 
selville that the home, at least, might be saved 
from the wreck for Aunt Milly, especially as the 
chief creditor, old Dan’l Lyle, was a member of 
the same church and a lifelong friend. 

And, as a fact, the close-fisted old bank president 
had displayed a leniency that left Dick Norton, 
the lawyer, familiar with his usual uncompromi- 
sing “business” attitude, almost speechless with 
“on that th igned and 

ut now that the papers were signed and every- 
thing finished, a tide of reaction set in in the mind 
of the old man—proud of his own “self-made” 
career and prone to judge severely when anything 
resembling oneenes was on trial. 

“Well, Henry,” he remarked, rising pompously, 


“some folks get out of ——— mighty easy. Now 
I”’—he strai — 


dollar gor dollar! 
To this little thrust old Henry had not the spirit 
to reply. 


Through the proceeding thus far the woman 
had sat silent—sometimes restraining her tears 


tened himself—“have always paid 





with some difficulty. But at this point—as Dick 


Norton told us afterward—‘Aunt Milly flared 
right up!” 


“Yes, Brother Lyle,” she said, rising also, and 
standing erect herself in gentle dignity, “every- 
knows that 4) But, Dan’l,’—she 


y ‘ 
fixed him with her motherly blue eyes,—“I want 
to know one thing—do you remember every day 
to thank God that you’ve been able to pay dollar 


Sor dollar?” 


There was a . progmant silence. Then a subdued 
and humbled Dan’! made reply. 

“T guess maybe there is something to be said on 
that side, Aunt Milly,’’ he said, mildly. 
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BY - LOUISE MEANS - LAUGHTON. 


K rope to sealers of the icy peak, 

Where one step placed amiss 
Is death in the abyss, 

So let our bond of friendship be! 


And let us pray no strand be e’er so weak 
As not to bear the strain 
Of drawing safe again 

The one who slips from our true company. 



















Progress with preservation thus we seek, 
Feeling the strength of all, 
One shall not dread a fall, 

But strive his utmost, climbing fearlessly. 
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BROUGHT THE HOWL TO COURT. 


rofessionally, Doctor Digges and Doctor 
P Dunton were rivals; personally, they were 

the best of friends, until Doctor Dunton 
acquired a large-voiced Newfoundland dog which 
had the habit of singing to the moon. Doctor 
Dunton was fond of the dog and Doctor Digges 
was not. Swiftly a chasm widened between them, 
into which fell the neighboring families—for the 
two doctors dwelt beside each other. At last the 
offended Digges haled Dunton and his dog into 
court on a charge of maintaining and being a 
nuisance, and two legal brothers undertook to 
thresh the matter out before the court. 


“How much noise does the dog make?” was the 
incessant question each asked of the witnesses: 

“As much as a steam-whistle,” said the witnesses 
for the complainant. 

“No more than a singing canary,” asserted 
those for the defendant. 

“He would wake the dead,” said one. 

“He wouldn’t disturb a sleeping baby,” said the 
other. The amount of noise seemed to depend 
upon one’s nearness to the dog, ability to slee 
through a Fourth of July celebration, and friendli- 
ness to one or the other of the doctors. 

On the second oy of the hearing, however, the 
lawyer for Doctor D) ges came into court bearing 
a bulky burden, which he deposited upon a table, 
and unwrapping, disclosed a phonograph and an 
enormous megaphone. 

“May it please the court,” he said, “I have here 
the voice of the dog in question. To settle the 
— as to the quality of his tone, I have caught 
and fixed it upon a cylinder which will now repro- 
duce it for the pleasure of the court.” 

“T object!” shouted the lawyer for the defense. 
“May it please your honor, there is nothing to 
show this is the voice of my client’s dog, nothing 
to show that this machine is not adapted for mag- 
nifying many fold the voice which it contains. In 
short, this may well be a trick to deceive the jury 
into rendering a verdict adverse to my client.’ 

Long and excitedly the two lawyers argued the 
— and at last the judge ruled out the evidence. 

he iawyer who had brought it, and who had, 
during the argument, attached the big megaphone 
to the machine, called a porter and handed them 
tohim. The porter started away with the burden, 
but as he did so the hand of the lawyer “inadver- 
tently” touched a spring. Instantly the cylinder 
began to whir, and before the porter could get 
away or the bailiff could interfere the voice of the 
dog came ee ee louder, — 
away, now legato, now staccato, now low an 
mournful, now coming in short, decisive tyelps. 
The bailiff flew across the room to sto p the turmoil, 
but just as the porter reached the door the voice 
of the defendant, Doctor Dunton himself, came 
out of the megaphone, vainly mingling with the 
howl of the dog: 

“There, there, Rover, that’s a good dog. Keep 
still now, Rover, there’s a nice dog.” 

“T submit my case without argument,” said the 
attorney for the complainant when the porter had 
gone, and the jury found for him. 
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NO HANDICAP. 


ihe years when Mr. Jonas Wiley and Mr. Abel 

Salt had been rivals for the hand of the 

prettiest girl in Stockit had long gone by; 
neither of them had won her, and neither of them 
had been chosen state representative in a later 
rivalry. 


Their last contest was over their eyesight, each 
claiming he could see better than the other with- 
out his glasses. 

“We'll try reading the evening sheet in the 

resence of some o’ the neighbors,” proposed Mr. 

iley, and the test was accepted by Mr. Salt. 
Two impartial judges were invited and the papers 
were solemnly handed to the old men, who stood 
side by side in the bright morning sun, backed up 
against Mr. Wiley’s barn. 

There was a preliminary rustle, and then Mr. 
Salt turned toward his old rival with a note of 
warning in his voice. 

“Now see here,” he cried, “you know we don’t 
allow for no tromboning with the newspaper in 
this contest, such as I’ve seen going on with your 
hymn-book in chureh!” 
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BECAUSE MOTHER KNOWS. 


he mother of the household sank into her 
rocking-chair and folded her tired, patient 
hands in her lap. “I hope I sha’n’t have to 
move for an hour,” she said to the father of the 
family, in whose hands she had just placed a 
magazime he had hunted for in vain. 


“T’ve done nothing but trot, trot, all day long, it 
seems to me. I wonder if every mother in this 
land is oe to know where everything is, and 
find it if she doesn’t know?” 

“T believe it is the usual custom,” said her hus- 
band, dreamily, already more than half lost in the 
article on X-rays. 

“Well, it’s a poor custom,” said the mother, 
wearily. ‘All day long I hear, ‘Mother, where’s 
my hat? ‘Mother, where did I leave my drawing- 
pencils?’ ‘Mother, what have you done with my 








‘Mother, where’s my fishing-rod 
gone?’ ‘Mother, where did Pg put my fancy- 
Z 


music-roll ?” 
work?’ ‘Mother, what magazine was that story 
in, and who had it last? ” 

The leaves of one magazine rustled, and the 
father’s face was hidden behind them. 

“I believe they think I have some way of know- 
ing where things are that I’ve never even seen,” 
the mother went on, smiling in spite of her wrongs, 
“for they ask me —” 

“Mother!” came a boyish shout from the head 
of the stairs. “Ed and | are in an awful hurry to 
y in town, and we can’t find our heavy gloves. 

© you know where they are?” 

“Ed’s are in his second drawer on the left, where 
they belong; he left them in the dining-room,”’ 
called the mother, without a second’s hesitation. 
“T haven’t seen yours, but why don’t you look in 
the pockets of your old coat that you wore on that 
a 3 drive with your father the other night?” 

There was a sound of hurrying feet overhead, 
and then a joyful whoop. “Got ’em all right, 
mother!”’ 

The father’s face appeared above his magazine. 

“Does it ever occur to you that you give the 
family some slight reason to think you have an 
inexhaustible fund of wisdom as well as a bureau 
of information in regard to articles lost, strayed 
or stolen?” he asked, in a carefully impartial tone. 
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A TUSSLE WITH A WILDCAT. 


few weeks ago a young girl, nineteen years 
A old, showed herself to be possessed of more 
bravery and nerve than most men can boast 
of. Miss Gookins lives on a ranch with her 
mother, and is engaged in raising Angora goats. 
During the past month she noticed that every 
week several of the young goats were missing. 
The foot-hills are infested with wild “bobcats” 
and mountain-lions, and tracks of these animals 
disclosed the fate of the kids. What the girl did 
is told by a writer in the Los Angeles Times: 


Miss Gookins one day mounted a mule to go 
to the home of a_ neighbor a few miles distant. 
Instead of taking the road, she decided on a short 
cut across ogee As she was ascending a hill 
the mule gave evidence of fright, and refused to 

roceed. The young woman dismounted, hitched 

he mule, and went on foot to investigate. She 
did not carry so much as a riding-whip. 

As she approached a small tree overhanging the 
trail she saw a wildcat on one of the branches. 
It snarled and spat at her, but did not retreat. 

Instead of running, Miss Gookins made a détour. 
and approached the tree and the cat from the hill 
above. Thinking to frighten it, she hurled a — 
stone at the cat. It struck the animal squarely 
on the head, knocked it from the tree, and stunnec¢ 


it. 

The girl then ran to an abandoned house near by 
in search of a weapon. She found an old, two- 

ronged pitchfork, both points of which had been 

roken off. Returning, she tried to stab the cat to 
death with the fork, but the prongs were not sharp 
enough to penetrate the tough hide. 

The animal fought fiercely, but the girl managed 
to pin it down by holding the fork upon its throat. 
She shoved it down-hill toward an old gate about 
two hundred yardsaway. Several times the claws 
of the creature’s hind feet cut long gashes in the 

oung woman’s skirt. Near the gate she found a 

r of iron, and with that she beat the wildcat to 
death. Then she tied the y of the animal to 
her riata, and attaching the other end to her 
saddle, dragged it home. 
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CONCERNING REWARDS. 


any persons think they ought to be rewarded 
M for simple honesty. The idea is not only 
wrong but silly, declares a writer in the 
Denver Post, and tells of an incident that roused 
his wrath: 


A few days ago, while walking down an Omaha 
street, I saw a man ahead of me drop a pocketbook. 
A messenger boy picked it up. Just then the 
man missed it, and the boy returned it to him 
without looking inside. The man gave the boy a 
quarter. The boy accepted it, but was disgusted. 

“Ts dat all I get for bein’ honest?” he asked. 

“There is just three dollars in that pocketbook,” 
said the man. 

“Well, you ought to give me a dollar, anyway,” 
the boy replied, sulkily. ; 

Had I been the man I would have added a kick 
to the quarter; and there are lots of persons like 
that boy in this world. 
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ONE WAY ROUND. 


n old man who sells produce in the towns 
near Lowell, Massachusetts, has his share 
of the best kind of wit—the unexpected. 

Not long ago, according to a writer in the Lowell 
Citizen, he delivered a pair of dressed chickens to 
one of his customers. She was in the kitchen 
when he brought them in, and, woman-like, shiv- 
ered a little when she saw the headless fowls. 

“T should think you’d auely hate to cut off the 
heads of those innocent chickens!” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

“T do,” replied the old man, “and so I never do 
it. I manage to get round it.” 

si ** the housewife demanded, with eager 
interest. “The heads of these chickens are gone.” 





Oh, yes,” said the old man, cheerfully. “I 
chopped the chickens off.” 
® 


ACCORDING TO SIGNS. 


n Irishman was walking along a road beside a 
golf links when he was suddenly struck 
between the shoulders by a golf ball. The 

force of the blow, says a writer in the New York 
World, almost knocked him down. When he re- 
covered he observed a golfer running toward him. 

“Are you hurt?” asked the player. “Why didn’t 
you get out of the way?” 

“An’ why should I get out of the way?” asked 
Pat. “I didn’t know there were any assassins 
round here.” 

“But I called ‘fore,’ ” said the player, “and when 
I say ‘fore,’ that is a sign for you to get out of the 
Ww 


ay. ? 

“Oh, it is, is it?” said Pat. “Well, thin, whin I 
say ‘foive,’ it is a sign that you are going to get hit 
on the nose. ‘Foive.’ ” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. THESE ae happy New-year. IT. 


HAVEN . 
EVENT 3. At her music; arch, is 
SENSE mute; heart, music; charm, 
ENTER use it; eat much, sir; cream. 


Thus, I; care. I’m shut. 

4. 1. Chris, Ann, the, mum—chrysanthemum. 
11. Testy, fi—testify. 

5. Wan, want; bee, beet; can, cant; bus, bust; 
Ben, bent. 
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twenty | 


Now what would | do,” 
Said the postman to Prue, 
“If all were like you, 
And received such a plenty ?” 
Said the postman to Prue, 
“ Here are valentines twenty!” 
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NOEL’S DREAM. 
By Louise Octavian. 


he Leslies had just moved, and this 
was the children’s first night in 


their new home. 


‘‘They say,’’ said Frieda, ‘‘the first 
dream in a new house always comes 


true!’’ 


‘*Let’s all remember what we dream, and 
tell each other in the morning,’’ sug- 


gested Noel. 


They thought that would be great fun, and 
went quickly to bed. At breakfast they ques- 
tioned each other eagerly. 

‘‘Well,’”’ said Guy, ‘‘I guess my room was 
too hot, for I dreamed there were a lot of blan- 
kets over me, and I was trying to pull them 
off, but there was some one on one side that 
said, ‘Take ’em off,’ and some one on the other | was rather slippery, and 
said, ‘Keep ’em on,’ and I didn’t know what |alas! his well-starched 


to do.’’ 


‘If you were too hot, I must have been too| and before he had played two lines 
cold,’’ said Frieda, ‘‘for I dreamed that the | he slipped off the edge of the stool, and 
King of England came to my bedside, all dressed | landed on the floor with a thump. 
in his coronation robe, and with a hot-water | laughed, and Miss Leigh picked him up and | cried bitterly. 


bottle in his hand !’’ 


‘‘T dreamed it was the day of Miss Leigh’s 


musicale,’’ began Noel. 


trimmed with flowers and ferns, and the girls | tated a moment, started again, hesitated once | 


tes 

HORS 

POSTMAN AND PRUE. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 


aid the postman to Prue, 
“Here are valentines 
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DRAWN BY 
L. J. BRIDGMAN, 


duck trousers were slippery also, ‘*Rosamunde’’ music! 


The audience | dashed up-stairs, and hiding in a dark corner, 
After the musicale Miss Leigh | doll lay before her. 
seated him again more firmly. But the accident | came to find him and to comfort him a little; 
had confused him, and half-way through the | she laughed merrily when she heard the story | never seen one. 
‘‘Her house was all| second page he came to a sticking-place, hesi- | of the dream. 

‘I’m going to have another musicale soon,’’ | 


were in white dresses, and the mothers and | more, and then went on triumphantly. But, | said she. ‘‘Now, Noel, you must put in some | first!’’ she said. 


well that all the people clapped and cheered | from the audience, and the little boys on the 


“Yes, Miss Leigh,’’ said Noel. ‘‘I’ll practise 


sisters were there. And I played my piece so|O misery and wo! a ripple of laughter came | good hard practising, and try again.’’ Hetty was very 


voice of nurse. 
for amusement. 
just then a little voice said to her, 
what it was in mama’s bureau drawer! She 
said it was for sister’s birthday. 
it would be any harm just to peep ?’’ 

Now when one hears or thinks he hears 

things of this sort it is best to run away at once 
and forget all about it. 
‘*Yankee Doodle’ | but kept thinking how nice it would be to see 
in the middle of the | that package before sister came home. 
She went over cautiously and opened the 
Poor Noel! He jumped off the | drawer; slowly she drew out the package and 
stool and ran from the room. He _ untied the wrappings. 
to find anything so lovely! A dainty wax 
This happened long ago, 
when wax dolls were first made, and Hetty had 
She held it close against her 
face and pressed her lips to the rosy cheeks. 

‘‘Dorothy will never know that I loved you 





FROST PICTURES. 
By Mira Clarke Parsons. 
hey told us that the pretty ferns 
And weeds and grasses tall 
Were dreaming all the winter through, 
Beneath the orchard wall. 
They must be walking in their sleep, 
For in their gowns of white 
Jack Frost upon the window- 


Has painted them to-night! 


Sa 


HETTY’S CURIOSITY. 


By Mira Jenks Stafford. 


etty sat alone by the fire. § i 
H amused herself by watching the 

hands of the clock travelling round 
and round until her head bobbed sleepily. 
Mother and Dorothy had gone to the 
She could hear Robbie teasing 
for stories, and now and then the low 
She began to look round 


She had 


It seemed to her that 
**I wonder 


I wonder if 


Hetty did not do this, 


She was not prepared 


curious about the soft, 
rounded cheeks—she thought they looked sweet 


and waved their handkerchiefs, and asked who | front seat giggled and looked round to see what | very hard and I’ll never, never, never believe in | enough to bite, and before she thought she had 


I was. Then Miss Leigh said, ‘This is my | Miss Leigh would do, for Noel was playing | any kind of first dreams in new houses again!’’ | pressed her teeth into them. 


most brilliant pupil!’ 
And the people whis- 
pered, ‘Noel is the best 
piano-player in this 
town!’ ’’ . 

‘*There’s no danger 
of that coming true,’’ 
said Frieda. ‘‘It’s 
more likely that the 
King of England will 
bring me a_ hot-water 
bottle. ’” 

Noel went .away 
greatly offended, and 
did not speak of the 
dream again, but in his 
heart he felt assured 
that it would come to 


pass. 

He played well for 
a little boy, and his 
selection for the musi- 
cale, an easy arrange- 
ment of the Schubert 
‘*Rosamunde’’ music, 
went very well indeed. 

The next week Frie- 
da and Guy worked 
very hard on their 
pieces, but Noel shirked 
disgracefully. At last 
the important day ar- 
rived, and the others 
practised diligently all 
the morning ; but when 
Noel’s turn came he 
just played his piece 
over once, and then 
drummed ‘‘Y ankee 
Doodle’’ the rest of the 
hour, 

Miss Leigh’s rooms 
were filled with ferns 
and flowers, and the 
little girls wore white 
dresses and gay sashes, 
and all the mamas and 
big sisters and a few 
small brothers were 
there. 

‘*Just like the 
dream!’? said Noel to 
himself. ‘‘I am sure 
[ shall play best.’’ 

At last his turn came, 
and he hurried to the 
piano, but in his eager- 
ness to begin, he neg- 
lected to seat himself 
carefully. The stool 
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To her dismay 
there were left the 
marks staring up at 
her in telltale fashion. 
What could she do? 
She tried to smooth the 
disfigurement away 
with her fingers, but it 
only seemed to make 
the matter worse. ‘‘It 
is a wax doll,’’ she ar- 
gued, ‘‘and I guess I 
can melt it back.’’ So 
she went down to the 
library tire, and held 
the doll close to the 
flames, hoping the wax 
would soften and run 
back to place. 

The fire was so hot 
she had to turn her own 
face away from it, and 
after a moment, when 
she looked again, the 
wax was streaming 
down over the pretty 
pink dress, and every 
vestige of expression 
was gone. Hetty threw 
herself down upon the 
library floor, and gave 
such a ery of distress 
that nurse came run- 
ning in to see what was 
the trouble. Just at 
that moment the door 
opened, and mother and 
Dorothy came in. 

When the story was 
told and Hetty had 
been punished and 
afterward forgiven, 
mother said, ‘‘It shows 
you, Hetty, how your 
curiosity leads you into 
doing wrong, and into 
suffering. Now this 
disfigured doll is to be 
yours, and the one in 
the other drawer, ex- 
actly like it, is to be 
Dorothy’s. If you had 
only waited, see what 
happiness you would 
have had!’’ 

Poor Hetty never for- 
got this lesson, and 
after that she seemed 
to feel no curiosity 
about things that were 
concealed from her. 
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Trial lesson — methods for ‘“‘home cure’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
. Home = also. ¢ iatalog free. 
May St. ALPA MAL SO, INDIANA 


Rellscnds, 
$91 n be red 


bolic’ is S INSTITUTE, 
BORATED 


ENNEN "S Fatcur 
TOILET 
>POWDER 


Al Psi Relief =< — 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and all skin troubles. “A little 

higher in price perhaps than 

tmitations, but avreason for it.” 

4 Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

— ~ Ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 





























usual bc. packets— <S. O. Aas 
20 varieties. Marigolds—-Sweet 4c 
| 15e. value for 
Morning- Glory. 
Amaranthus, 
lor’s-Buttons, Gaillardia, Esch- 
scholtzia, Godetia, 40c. value 
No. E. 3.--10 usual 5e. pac kets — — 
same varieties as above, all different. Also 5 packets 
. 5. Special Sweet Pea mixture — 20 varieties. Also 
2 packets Asters, mixed. Also 3 acts kets Petu- 22c. 
nias. Usual $1.00 value ° 
FREE Any person ordering any above ac kets re- 
« ceives, free, one packet U. ld Flower 
Garden, 150 varieties. bove offers pF, 
UNION SEED CO. eS ), Dept. 41, 104 Hanover St. , Boston, Mass. 
Reference: Bradstreet’s. 


31°°value 22° 


40value & $ usual 5c. packets — 
nee Sweet Mignonette, 


‘our-o’-Clocks.Bache- 
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And All Irritations of the Skin 
Healed by Hot Baths with 


wlicura 


 OUAP 


7 gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, purest of emollients and 
greatest of skin cures. For winter 
rashes, eczemas, itchings, irritations, 
scalings, chappings, for red, rough, 
and greasy complexions, for sore, 
itching, burning hands and feet, for 
baby rashes, itchings and chafings, 
and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soapand 


Cuticura Ointment are priceless. 


Complete External and Internal treatment for every 
Humor, from Pimples to Scrofula, from pin, to iy 
set, One Balla Cuticura Soap, Ointment, und Pil les price, 
set, One Dollar. Potter Drug & Chem + --~ » Sole Props. 

pston. Send for “‘ How to Cure Winter Humors. 








Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home, 

Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 


to $30 weekly. 
THK CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
75 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





To place our 
big cataloges, 
aa 
Bay of | 











CURRENT EVENTS 











pen Hepburn Railroad Rate Bill, which 
was reported to the House of Representatives 
January 27th, with the favorable recommenda- 
tion of the entire Republican and Democratic 
membership of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee, proposes both to inerease the 
membership and materially to enlarge the 
powers of the interstate commerce commission. 
The bill, in its general outlines, is in accord 
with the recommendations of the President, and 
is based on 19 different bills, which were referred 
to the committee, and upon evidence taken at 
extended hearings before both House and Senate 
committees, touching unjust or excessive rates 
for freight transportation. 


= 





ower over Rates.—Under the bill, the | 
interstate commerce commission does not | 
have the power of initiative in establishing 
rates; but in cases where complaint has been 


| made, it is to have authority to fix a just, rea- 


|as commander both of in- 





*| sonable and fairly remunerative rate, which 


must thereafter be observed, after the lapse of 
30 days, as the maximum rate which may be 
charged; and authority is also conferred upon 
it to establish regulations regarding freight 
transportation. The existence of an order issued 
by the commission under this measure is limited 
to three years, and violation of the order is 
subject to a penalty of a fine of $5,000. The 
shipper may apply to-the Circuit Court for the 
enforcement of the commission’s orders by 
means of injunctions. Appeal direct to the 
Supreme Court may be taken from the commis- 
sion’s orders, and such cases will have priority 
over all others except criminal cases. The com- 
mission is to have access at all times to the 
books of common carriers. The bill provides 
for two additional commissioners and for a 
lengthened term and increased salary for the 
members of the commission. 


& 


eath of General Wheeler.—Brig. -Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, retired, U. S. A., died 
January 25th, aged 69. General Wheeler served 
in scouting campaigns against the Indians after he 
was graduated from West Point in 1859. When 
the Civil War broke out, he entered the Con- 
federate artillery service, and afterward served 








COPYRIGHT, A. DUPONT. 


fantry and cavalry. He 
gained distinction for bra- 
very at Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, and in other battles 
of the war, and early won 
the name of ‘‘Fighting 
Joe.’’ He was elected to 
the House of Representa- 
tives from Alabama in 
1880, and was repeatedly 
reélected. He left Con- 
gress to take « nd of 
the cavalry division in Cuba in 1898, and 
commanded that division in the Battle of San 
Juan. Later he served in the Philippines, and 
when he returned was unanimously elected to 


Congress. © 





GENERAL WHEELER. 

















oint Statehood.—The House of Repre- 

sentatives, January 25th, passed the Dill 
which provides for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory into the Union as one 
state under the name of Oklahoma, and of 
Arizona and New Mexico as one state under 
the name of Arizona. The vote was 194 to 150. 
The affirmative vote was wholly Republican. 


he “Slocum” Disaster.—Capt. William 

H. Van Schaick, who commanded the 
excursion steamer General Slocum, which was 
burned in New York harbor in June, 1904, 
with the loss of more than 1,000 lives, was 
found guilty in the United States Circuit Court, 
January 27th, of criminal negligence in failing 
to have fire-drills for his crew, and was sen- 
tenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. Efforts 
previously made by the government to convict 
the inspectors who passed the worthless life- 
preservers with which the boat was provided 
had failed. 


& 


Kine Christian IX of Denmark, ‘‘the 
good king,’’ beloved by his subjects and 
revered the world over for his nobility of char- 
acter and Christian virtues, died suddenly 
January 29th, in his 88th year. He succeeded 
to the throne in Novem- ——— ——— 
ber, 1863. He was father 
of Queen Alexandra of 

England, of King George 

of Greece and of the Em- | 
press Dowager of Russia, | 
and grandfather of the 
Tsar of Russia and King 
Haakon VII of Norway. 
The Danish parliament 
met January 30th, and the 
accession to the throne of 
the late King’s eldest son, ————— << 
Frederick VIII, was announced. King Fred- 
erick is in his 63d year. His wife, Queen 
Louisa, is a daughter of King Carl XV of 
Sweden and Norway. 





KING CHRISTIAN Ix, 
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NO FUN LIKE COLLECTING! TO START YOU 
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ECREATION AND PROFIT fey yiti.22: 


to-use Gem Incubators & Brooders. 
in use. 


free. Gem Incubator Co., 


Oe 
FEB. 15, 1906 (: Wee of 
x jee 


poul- 


housan Ss 
We start you at small cost. Catalog 
Box 000, Trotwood, 0. 





red poul for 1906, printed in 
Chromo, i)lustrates 





for stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their 
¥ diseases, lice, Hg This book only 10 cents. 
mes! B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and See Ra 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. Washington 8t., Chicago. 


Print Your Own Cards 


qeculere, $9. Press$5. Small newspaper 

one ta maker,saver. All easy, 
printed ai rite to factory for —_ 
gue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS — MERIDEN, CONN. 


SHORTHAND #223-.2"*: 


SONS. Su- 
Positions secured for graduates. 

























4. system and 


instruction. 

Learn while you earn. Send for Free Catalogue 
and full particulars. 

CAPITAL CITY CORRES. COLLEGE, Dept. A. Des Moines, lowa. 





EASY MONEY 


Can always be made with one 
of our Steam Merry-go-rounds. 
Send for circulars of new ma- 
chines always on hand. 


EVANS & CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Write for YOUNG’S 
SEED BOOK 2p: 21:2: 


or Sowergerien' until you get Young’s New Annual 
Catalogue. eat } contains pop 


also a lot of exctabhcn, Hower for the thanter: 
Whatever other catalogue you may be sure 
you get Young’s. “awrite for free copy 

JOSIAH YOUNG, 25 Grand &t., Troy, 
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to you. Saves 

two profits. it 

THE OHIO CARRIAGE 
MFG, CO. 





X-RAY 


~ [Stove] Polish 


Trade-Mark, 


Is Guaranteed to 
as paste or liquid po! she 


‘o twice as far * 


gives a quick, brilliant lustre and. 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 
FREE Sample sent if A 5% address Dept, J. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts. ‘udson 8t.,. 





New York. 











Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache znstantly —as soon as 


Stays where you put it and 


apply it. 
decay. 


not spread in the mouth. Stops 


— 


There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 


ou get 
abel, at all druggists or by mail, 
Corn Gum, cures corns and a be. 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


nt’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 
Den 


t’s 
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At Introductory Price. 








introductory price. 
made to intending 
purchasers living 
in localities where 
the sewing ma- 
chine is already in 
use, but to those 
living in such 


towns or villages Swell 

where our machine Front. 

has not been pre- 

viously sent. ; 
Our experience Automatic 

shows that the sale Lift. 


of one sewing ma- 
chine in a town 
soon leads to other 
sales in that same 
neighborhood. 


HE wide distribution of the New Companion Sewing 

Machine into every state and territory is unparalleled. 

This success is due, first, to the ability of the purchaser 

to secure a warranted, high-grade sewing machine 

at an extremely low price, and, second, to our original 

method of shipment direct from the factory to the home, trans- 
portation charges paid by us and safe delivery guaranteed. 

We are now prepared to offer the New 

Companion Sewing Machine at a special 

This Offer is not 






It is in view of these circumstances that we 
have concluded to make the above announcement. 

If you contemplate purchasing a sewing machine during the 
present year, and desire to take advantage of this Offer, send 
us your name and address at once; 
regarding our Introductory Offer, together with Descriptive 
Booklet and samples of stitching done on the machine. 

We keep a record of the name and address of every pur- 
chaser, and so can make it possible for you to secure a New 
Companion, under the above conditions, at a special price. 


also ask for particulars 





Style 1. 


Style 3. 


Five Drawers, Box Cover ... . 
Style 2'. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. . . 
Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75. 


$19.00. 
$21.75. 





road freight office east of Colorado. 
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We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any rail- 
For $3 extra we will deliver any one of 
the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these states. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Heart of a Piano 


is its tone center —the scale and sound- 
ing-board. 

The scale in the “Crown” Piano is the 
result of years of study along scientific 
lines, coupled with patient experiment 
and the ever present desire to produce 
an instrument of the highest musical 
and mechanical possibilities. 

In all “Crown” Pianos the sounding- 
board is of the highest order—the result 
of much study, combined with best mate- 
rial and best workmanship. Our skilled 
workmen might be called too painsta- 
king—less particular people would call 
them so, for they give that attention and 
careto every detail which means somuch 
in the final result of tone production. 

This wonderful construction of the 
heart in every 


Crown Piano 


reveals in part the secret of its durabil- 
ity, great volume and the sweet reso- 
nance of the “‘Crown” Tone. 

27 patents—our own—cover points of 
merit not found in any other instrument. 


How You Can Purchase 


Let us tell you how you can buy a 
“Crown” Piano at your own home, as 
easily and as satisfactorily as if you were 
here in person. 

Write us for Catalogue M. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Established 1870, 
205-207 Crown Block, Chicago 


























th The soldier seeking reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


On the march, in the tent, in the hospital and 
on shipboard Horlick’s Malted Milk has 
proved unequaled for tissue-building and re- 
storing strength. A delightful, recuperative 
drink for the invalid and aged, the sick, 
wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of the malted cereals, in powder 
form, prepared instantly by stirring in water. 
More nutritious and digestible than tea, coffee 
or cocoa. 

In Lunch Tablet form also. A healthy 
confection, and a convenient lunch for pro- 
fessional and busy people. 

Atall druggists. 

Asample, vest pocket lunch case, also o> 
let, giving valuable recipes, sent free if men- 
tion 





Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co, 










Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 
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- Brow n’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 


Cured to Stay Cured. Boson 
needed afterward. Book 37 Free 
iz Harold I Hayes, Buffalo, N . 


CARPENTERS 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (FRE E) describing 
our Carpenter’s course, and over 60 others, including 











| geen. Dates in the Sahara.—In that 
region of the Sahara Desert called the Oued 
Souf, in the extreme southeastern part of Al- 


date-palm culture, in spite of the facts that | 
the faee of the land consists of sand-dunes, 
that the rainfall is practically nothing, and that | 
irrigation is impracticable. The date - palm 
gardens lie in the hollows among the sand- 
dunes, where, although there are no springs 
and no running water, the ground water lies at 
a depth of only a few feet. The roots of the 
palms reach down to the moisture, and thus 
the spectacle is produced of groves of fruitful 
palms growing in the midst of a desert of pure 
sand. The solar heat is so great that the 
hollows are like forcing-houses. 


that the Salton basin, and other hot, arid 


* 


4 jew Acetylene Blowpipe.—Recent ex- 
perience with the acetylene blowpipe in 
England has approved it as a valuable invention. 
It produces a temperature exceeding 7,000°. 
The temperature producible by the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, 3,600° to 4,500°, is limited by the 
dissociation temperature of steam, whereas with 
acetylene the limit is that of the dissociation 
temperature of carbon monoxid, which is | 
much higher. The acetylene, in a dissolved 
state, is used in conjunction with oxygen. It 
splits up into its constituents, hydrogen and 
carbon, at the base of the flame, and the carbon 
only takes part in the burning. The hydrogen 
remains free and forms a protection to the small 
cone at the nozzle, where the carbon is burning, 
and which is’ the.point of maximum tempera- 
ture. 


& 


utlived its Human Teachers.—A re- 

cent discussion of the duration of life 
among birds in the English periodical, Knowl- 
edge, recalls the story of a venerable parrot 
which Humboldt saw during his travels in South 
America, and whieh, although very voluble, 
could not be understood by anybody, because 
the words it used belonged to the language of a 
the aged bird took its lessons. Parrots are pro- 
species of vultures. A white-headed vulture died 
in the Zodlogical Gardens at Vienna after 118 


district of Auvergne, France, the peasants 


drinking a kind of brandy 
which they make from 
the gentian plant. Doc- 
tor Tauret has lately 
tested the effects of gen- 
tian in cases of marsh- 
fever, and he finds that its 
mode of action resembles 
that of quinin. He has 
found it efficacious with. 
many patients. Before 
the discovery of quinin, 
gentian was largely used 
as a febrifuge, although 
at that time the nature 
of marsh-fever was not 
understood. Doctor Tauret recommends its use 
now when quinin cannot be procured, as well 
as in particular cases where quinin fails of 
effect. 





& 


— Coast uplifted.—Prof. Ralph S. 
Tarr and Mr. Lawrence Martin of Cornell 
University report that the earthquake of Sep- 
tember, 1899, which greatly modified the front | 
of the Muir glacier, was the result of a great 
upward movement along the front of the St. 
Elias chain of mountains. The earth’s crust | 
along and near the fiord at the head of Yakutat | 
| Bay was complexly fractured by the differential | 
|movements. There was an uplift of from 6 
|to 9 feet along the extreme front of the 
| mountains, and farther back the change of level 
| attained in some places was much greater. One | 
| shore south of Turner glacier experienced an | 
uplift of from 33 to 47 feet. The observations 
on which these statements are based were made | 
by a Geological Survey party under direction of | 
Professor Tarr last summer. 
A Burning Beach.—Much astonishment 
was caused. among the hotel guests at 
| Kittery Point, Maine, on the evening of Sep- 
tember ist last, by a blaze of fire which covered 
a part of the sandy beach and extended 30 or 
40 feet out over the water. The flames were | 
about a foot, high, and gave out a crackling 
sound and a.sulphurous smell. They lasted 
three-quarters of an hour. Prof. D. P. Pen- 
hallow explains the phenomenon, in Science, 
as having been due to the spontaneous ignition 
of marsh-gases, emanating from the decayed 
eel-grass, which. is continually washed up on 
the beach and buried in the sand. He suggests 
that the possibility of such combustion on a 
large scale may account for some forest fires. 














tribe of Indians who had become extinct since | 


geria, there exists a highly developed system of | 





| 





It is suggested | 





verbially long-lived, and so are ravens and some | 


years of captivity. ® | 
entian and Marsh-Fever.—In the 


are accustomed to combat marsh - fever by giant state in the Northwest says: 











rehitectural Drawing, Electrical, Mechani- 
cal, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, 
Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AA CORRESPONDENCE 


Barrington THall 


The Steel~Cut 


Coffee 


Is just pure Mocha and 
Java prepared in a new way. 
The coffee berry is cut up 
(not ground) by knives of 
almost razor sharpness into 
small uniform particles. Thus 

is not crushed, as by the 
old method of grinding. and 
the little oil cells remain un- 
broken. The essential oil 
(food product) cannot evap 
orate and is preserved in 


300 Foreign Stamps, l0c. 104- all different - 

from Malta, Bulgaria, India, ete., Album, 10c. 
40 different’ U. S., 10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 | 
varieties, $1.20 1,000 varieties, $4.00. 82-page 
list free. ‘Agent 8 wanted. woe commission. 


J. CROWELL STAMP co. » Toledo, O. 


If you 
buy of 
Miss W hite 


Pree, Gninty seed catalog of choicest and rarest flow- 
6c. and addresses of two other flower-lovers. 

i ill send you also my Surprise Pk’t (500 seeds of 20 | 
hoice annuals mixed) and certificate for my 6th An- 
me Prize Contest for flowers grown from it. First 
prize $100. Catalog gives particulars. Write to-day. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 
3010 Aldrich Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. e 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. crvci: 


exceeds 
supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 
Qt ep in ar our 40-page booklet. It 

We pay railroad fare. 
>" ae s School of Telegraphy, 

Estab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis 
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regions of our Southwestern country, present | definitely. This is one reason ~ 

eas ° s d 4, ro. 
conditions favorable to a similar culture. BUY FROM THE CLASS PINS OR BADGES Sak Wid musk 6 to SP aune mare of fal strength 
MANUFACTURER | coffee than will any coffee ground the old way 


College, School Soci why it excels all other coffee in flavor and why it wil 
For ° ° pcg nie apn keep perfectly until used. 
7 material. Here is an illustration YOU CAN DRINK THIS COFFEE 
of what we can do for those pur- TO YOUR HEART’S CONTENT. 
chasers wishing to economize. The main thin t - ’ +4 
g about Barrington Hall Coffee is that 

eee ee Sa res ben = it can be used without ill effect by those who find 
dean nae iereaiaaronee fete ordinary coffee injures them, because the yellow tan- 
a aaa pond th ae nein iit ee aaj nin-bearing skin and dust (the only injurious proper- 
numerals, but not more than shown ustratioh."r ties of coffee) are removed by the “steel-cut” 
My dy Sen.. Sample, 10c. process. A delicious coffee, not a tasteless substitute. 

Silver, $2.50 doz., '$ le, 25¢ Price 35c. to 40c. per pound, according to locality. If 
| your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where 
| toget it. We have all ready to send you on request a 
sample can free (see coupon), also our booklet, 

* The Secret of Good Coffee.” 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only 
genuine Steel -Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 
We own the process by P' atent right; and roast, steel 
cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery ‘at our 
factory. 

COPY THIS COUPON 
giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
238 2d St., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Please send me without expense sample can of Bar 
rington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in 
consideration 1 give herewith my grocer’s name (on 
| the margin). 
My own a address is — 





a. elaborate new catalog, telling 

all about other Styles in gold and silver, 

Celluloid 

ome and Ri n Badges, at egg prices. 
igns and estimates free 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, a. Y. 
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Pleasant to use and does its 
work thoroughly. We cannot 
too strongly pcleaning the 
importance “< e ——¥ be- 
hind and een the 
teeth, and “— peculiar § | 
shape of the Prophylac- 
tic hasthisin view. You 
can no more have clean | 
and healthy teeth with- 9 | 
out proper and frequent 
cleaning than you can §)| 
have clean hands with- § | 


Adu’ . . 35c. ||| FASHIONED 
HOSE 

























Youths’ . 
Children’s . 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow box. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 
send to us. Ge ‘ooth iths,”” 
and know more about teeth 
and their care. Sent Free. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
Mass. 


\\ 159 Pine Street, Florence, 
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UNDER WHICH KING 
“THE MORE POSTUM THE MORE FOOD — THE 
MORE COFFEE THE MORE POISON.” 


The President of the W. C. T. U. 


hose All 
shaped 


without 


other 


shaped 
a hose 
seam 


in a young 


“TI did not realize that I was a slave to coffee 
till I left off drinking it. For three or four years 
I was obliged to take a nerve tonic every day. 
Now I am free, thanks to Postum Food Coffee. like 

“After finding out what coffee will do to its a this 
victims, I could hardly stand to have my husband in 
drink it; but he was not willing to quit. I studied 
for months to find a way to induce him to leave it 
off. Finally I told him I would make no more 
coffee. 

“I got Postum Food Coffee, and made it strong 
—boiled it the required time, and had him read 
the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,’ that comes 
in every package. 

“To-day Postum has no stronger advocate than 
my husband! He tells our friends how to make 
it, and that he got through the winter without a 
spell of the grip and has not had a headache for 
months—he used to be subject to frequent nervous 
headaches. 

“The stronger you drink Postum the more food 
you get; the stronger you drink coffee the more | 
poison you get.” Name given by Postum Co., | 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 


have 


seams 


leg, 
sole 
and 
toe. 





Above we show the BURSON and the “others” 
turned inside out—note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

new pair for every Bs 4 that h falls is our guar- 
antee. Prices 25c., 85c 


All dealers should have the BURSON. 
Lf your dealer hasn’t, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford,- Hl. 








Burns. Cuts & Bruises Qe 
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LINIMENT 


An Excellent Remedy 
For Croup &La Grippe 
Atall Druggists 
Price 291 50'E 100 


Dr-Earl §. Sloan. Boston. Mass. USA 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 

seri tion Prine is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 





It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, B 


201 Columbus Avenue, oston, Mass. 





FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 


‘00 little heed is paid to the 
harm that may come to 
delicate children, of nervous 
organizations or imaginative 
minds, by unnecessary or 
brutal shocks to their sensi- 
bilities. 

Well-meant attempts to 
“harden” children physic- 
ally have caused much tragic 
suffering, but not nearly so much as mental or 
moral shocks administered with the same “hard- 
ening” theory in view, or in sheer thoughtless 
ignorance. Salt-water bathing, for example, may 
be a good tonic, but to force a clutching, shrieking 
three-year-old into the surf, as is often done, may 
not only do great harm at the time, but may turn 
the child into a lifelong dreader of the sea, which 
seems a big price to pay for a mistaken act on the 
part of its father. 

Many books are published to-day, presumably 
for the child world, yet containing illustrations in 
which the artist has allowed his fancy to run riot 
with little regard to the susceptibilities of his 
small audience. Of course the rugged, stolid child 
is in no danger from this sort of thing; but it is not 
the rugged, stolid child for whom this plea is 
made. 

Many children come into the world with frail 
nervous systems, which are still further weakened 
and rendered irritable bya system of deliberate 
overstimulation. The child is played with too 
much, tossed about and fondled too much, and 
made to laugh too much, on the plea that its little 
amused chuckle is so adorable; and so it is, but it 
speedily degenerates into something very like 
hysteria, and ends in the fit of exhausted crying 
which shows that the entertainment has been 
carried too far. 

It may be accepted as a safe axiom that small 
infants do not need to be amused; they need only 
to vegetate. With older children the less the 
gruesome element is allowed to creep into their 
work or play, the better. The writer has known 
eases where the whole moral outlook has been 
colored and distorted by some frightful picture of 
a supposed future judgment day with its realistic 
portrayal of horrors, or where a child has been 
jarred into a condition of nervous irritability last- 
ing for months by a sudden jump from a dark 
corner, or by silly bogy-talk on the part of an 
ignorant nurse. 

One of the most harmful errors in this direction 
is that which represents the doctor to the child 
mind as a monster, only waiting to cut people up. 
The day will surely come when the physician will 
be needed, and he should be presented in an 
amiable light from the first, thereby saving much 
anguish both to him and to his small patients. 
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RAILROADING AT SEA. 


ctive construction work was lately begun on one 
of the oddest railways ever built in the United 
States. It will extend across the sea, from island 
to island, from the tip of the Florida peninsula to 
Key West. 

Coral reefs, six or eight feet below the surface 
of the water, will offer foundation for the wooden 
trestle which will support the tracks between the 
islands, and in a few places where the channel is 
deep enough for vessels, drawbridges will be put 
in. The piles of the trestle will be chemically 
treated, to enable them to withstand the attacks 
of marine insects, and may be faced with cement. 
No especially great engineering difficulties will be 
encountered in the work. The road will for most 
of the way be sheltered from the open sea by 
banks and keys, and it is thought that storms will 
not be able to dislodge it. 

The construction offers a new field of usefulness 
for the antiquated shallow-draft steamboats of 
the Mississippi River. A considerable fleet of 
them has been bought in recent months and sent 
down to New Orleans, whence they will slip in 
favorable weather out to the Gulf of Mexico and 
on their way toward Florida. The water round 
the keys is so shoal that no other type of vessel 
seems fitted to carry supplies to the engineers. 

Many reasons combine to cause the building of 
the new road. One of these is the construction 
of the canal at Panama. Key West is a good 
many miles nearer the entrance to the canal 
than any other American port, and a railway 
terminus there will have great advantages in the 
matter of freight and passenger traffic for the 
canal and the west coast of South America. 

A more immediate reason is the nearness to 





COMPANION. 





Cuba and the development of American railways | 
there. Between Key West and Havana the Straits | 
of Florida are so narrow and so protected that rail- 
way transfer boats can be operated across them as 
they are across Lake Michigan. Trains of cars can 
be run upon steam-ferries at Key West, carried 
across the straits, restored to the land at Havana 
and sent to the far end of Cuba. 

With the growth of fruit- and truck-raising in 
Cuba and the constant demand for more supplies 
of these products in New York, such a line, offering 
speedy transit between the island and its market, 
becomes important. Santiago will then be but 
two days from New York and three from Chicago. 
A refrigerator car-load of Chicago beef can thus 
be delivered in Santiago by fast freight more 
quickly than it could, in 1898, be carried from the 
seashore to San Juan hillside—and without need 
of “embalming.” 

The Cuban passenger traffic is also becoming 
important, and business men who frequent the 
island demand that the rail haul shall be made as 
complete, the steamboat ride as speedy, as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 
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A SPANISH LEGACY. 


“A very disagreeable circumstance is of daily 
occurrence in the neighborhood of New 
Orleans and along the levee. It is the abominable 
squealing of ungreased cart-wheels,”’ wrote B. H. 
Latrobe, architect of the Capitol at Washington, 
during his visit to New Orleans in 1819. “Back of 
the unpleasant noise,” he continues, “there is a 
most interesting bit of history. 


“These ungreased and screaming cart-wheels are 
an indication neither of idleness nor of ignorance, 
but are a legacy left to the aT by the 
Spaniards, and they still seream in obedience to a 
—* law of the Spanish government. Incred- 
ble as this may seem, it is true. I should have 
taken the whole relation as a hoax had I not 
received it from Judge Hale, as well as from other 
sources. 

“The case is this: There is no country so favor- 
ably situated as to the facility of smuggling as 
Louisiana. Innumerable bayous or creeks lead 
from the ocean to the back of the narrow strips of 
cultivatable land on each side of the ope 
Into these bayous the contraband goods can 
easily brought, but they must be carried from the 
swamps in wheel carriages, a distance of from 
one to two or three miles. 

“Tf the wheels of the carts were greased this 
part of the business might be carried on in perfect 
silence. Therefore it is ordered that all carts 
shall remain ungreased, and that they shall 
scream, in order that —— may give notice to the 
revenue officers of the ille traffic that is going 
on, and thus become informers against their 
owners. 





“A roundabout way, in more senses than one, 
this, of obtaining information. The greased carts, 
that is, carts that did not scream, were liable to 
seizure. The framers of such a revenue regulation 
did not know that a negro with a gallon of water 
at_ each wheel gradually poured upon it would as 
effectually poteee the wheel from screaming as if | 
it were well greased. The cart might at any time 
be examined without betraying the smuggler.” 
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ENGLISH IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


summer some persons from the North were | 
spending a month in the mountains of West 
Virginia in a log cabin on the mountainside. One 
morning as they sat on the porch admiring the 
view, a little mountain girl in short blue calico 
dress and bright pink sunbonnet bounced round | 
the side of the cabin. 


“Howdy!” she said. “Mammy wants to know if 
ou-all don’t want a poke of snapples this mohn- | 


n Rd 
Ry what?” the Northerners asked, in amaze- 


ment. 

“A poke of snapples,” sissy repeated. Then 
evidently overcome with shyness, she darted 
through the underbrush~before the newcomers | 
could decide whether or not they wanted a “poke 
of snapples.” 

The expression got into the systems of the 
visitors, until curiosity made one of them take her 
way to the little farmhouse. 

“T will take a poke of snapples, please,’”’ she 
said, fearing all the while the mountain woman 
would laugh in her face or think her an escaped 
unatic. 

But very gravely the woman yee and 
soon returned, handing the caller a bag of string 
beans. The beans, which snap in the fingers, 
are called “snapples”’ by the mountaineers; an 
“poke,” which is a good old word for bag that has 

s 


survived from the Shakespearian English of the 
early English settlers. 
& 
EXPECTED THE LIGHTNING TO 
STRIKE. 


Mv: aged eight, attends a Western university 
practice school, and has been taught to “ob- 
serve carefully.””’ When her father, her mother, 
her aunt, her uncle, and one or two more distant 
relations followed each other to a neighboring 
hospital, whence each returned without an appen- 
dix, Muriel “observed carefully” but with increas- 


ing alarm the narrowing circle of those who | ; 


remained whole. 


One day her mother discovered her in bed, wide- 
eyed, in mid-afternoon. 

“Wh , Muriel!” she exclaimed. “What are you 
in bed for? You are not ill?” 

“No, mama,”’ said Muriel, “but I have observed 
that when perocns have their appendices removed 
they complain chiefly of the tiresomeness of lying 
so long on their backs afterward. So I have 
begun to practise for an hour or two every after- 
noon lying on my back, to be ready for it when 
my turn comes.” 
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BEYOND THE LIMIT. 


*¢7 don’t mind folks borrowing,” said Miss Hodges, 
plaintively, to an old friend who was paying | 
her a visit, “but I’ve got an awful trying woman 
for a neighbor just now. She borrows such queer 
things I’m most out 0’ patience with her.” 
“Shears and brooms and the flour-sifter and 
ironing-board, I s’pose,” said the guest, who had | 
known life in a country town. 





“Mercy me, I don’t count such things!” said | § 


Miss Hodges. “Nor my best umbrella nor my 
carving-knife. I can make shift to get on without 


’em for a while any time. But when she come over | 5 


to borrow my diary the other day, so’s she could | 
keep account of the weather and her hens’ eggs | 
and so on till her husband came back from Cali- 
fornia, she having given him hers to put down his 
expenses and sights in, so’s she could copy her 
record in from my book in the right place—I 
declare I called it the cap-sheaf!” | 
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- flushed scarlet. He should have said James. 





truthfully. 
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ETHEL MARJORIE KNAPP 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


he song floated through the open windows 

f of the farmhouse kitchen into the warm 
July sunshine. Any listener could be 

sure from the cheerfulness of the tones that Mrs. 
Hobbs had long ago ‘‘wiped her weeping eyes.’’ 

Some one was listening. A boy of fourteen 
stood in the road, a few yards from the door. 

‘*This might be a good place to try,’’ he said 
to himself. He had not intended to stop for 
breakfast, but he was hungry. Five miles the 
evening before had seemed quite a distance from 
home. If he could only waken early enough, 
he could be clear to Fredericksburg before any 
one would miss him. But alas! he overslept 
in a barn at the edge of Millburg, and it was 
already the middle of the morning. 

‘*Tt won’t do for me to stay very long here,’’ | 
he said, as he hesitated with one hand on the | 
gate-latch. ‘‘I’ll face 
it and ask for some- 
thing without any 
work, so I can hurry 
right on.’’ 

The next moment 
Mrs. Hobbs heard a 
click of the gate and 
then a timid knock at 
the door. 

“Tf it’s a tramp,’’ 
she said to herself, 
“IT can’t feed him. 
They’re gettin’ too 
plentiful. ’’ 

She put her dishes 
into their proper place 
on the pantry shelf and 
walked across the 
room. ‘Then she stop- 
ped short. If the boy 
could have seen him- 
self as she saw him 
he would hardly have 
thought he was ‘‘fa- 
cing it.’” 

He held his head 
down and spoke in a 
muffled voice: 

**Could you—could 
I—I thought maybe you’d have something left 
over from breakfast that you’d give me.’’ 

‘Of course I have. Just sit down.’’ She 
pointed to a chair. ‘‘Land! Father and I can’t 
eat up all I cook. You might as well help out. 
We’re alone now, youknow. ‘The children have 
all gone. My youngest boy—I reckon he’s just 
a little mite older’n you. He went just a month 
ago. What’s your name, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Jamie Ball,’’ answered the boy, and then 








Mrs. Hobbs gave a little start. She knew Mrs. 
Ball over in Chester, only a little, to be sure, 
but she remembered there was a son James 
who must be just about the age of this boy. 

‘*Jamie,’’ she repeated, calmly. ‘‘Well, now, 
that’s a good name. I’ve got a second cousin, 
Jamie Watts, in Cincinnati, and an honester 
man than he is I never saw, nor a more up- 
right. 

‘**?Pears to me it’d hardly be proper to call 
you Mr. Ball. You’re not clear growed up. 
I’m just goin’ to call you Jamie. It’s more 
homelike. Seems as if on a morning like this | 
the Lord’d hardly forgive folks if they didn’ t | 
get acquainted. It’s a nice day to be walking. | 
Have you far to go?’’ 

While she talked she heated a piece of bacon, | 
fried an egg, brought fresh butter and cut three | 
thick slices of bread. She arranged everything 
on a little table, and pulled up a chair for Jamie. 
Then, as she poured his coffee, she asked her 
question again: ‘‘ Have you fai to go?’’ 

“‘I wanted to get to Fredericksburg before 
noon,’’ he answered, ‘‘but I guess I can’t make 
it now.’”’ 

“*No, you can’t, and it’s best not to hurry 
too fast. You’ll get all het up and tired out, 
and not fit to work to-morrow. Yes, my 
youngest boy, Tommy we call him, must be 
only a little older’n you, Tommy’s working | 
in Fredericksburg. He likes it pretty well. Of 
course it isn’t like home, but father was bound | 
he should have schooling, and the schools there | 
are good. He works for his board an’ room. | 
You’ve been going to school, I s’pose?’’ 

‘*Yes’m.”’ 

“Do you like it?’’ 

““Not all I had to study,’’ he answered, 
He was thinking about Tommy, 
who was working for a chance, and he was 
running away because he had one. He did 
not feel like talking. But Mrs. Hobbs relieved 
him of much responsibility in that direction. 

*‘When did you start from home ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Last night.’’ 

“Only yesterday! Well, then, this sun isn’t 
looking very bright to your ma. I remember 
when Tommy went I cried all night. Are there 
any brothers an’ sisters ?’’ 




















THE BOY TURNED HIS HEAD AWAY. 
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Mrs. Hobbs could have answered the question 
herself, but she chose to ask Jamie. 

**No’m.’”’ | 
**Your poor ma an’ pa! All alone, aren’t 
they, like father and me? It’s wonderful, 
though, how cheerful it does make a woman to 
know her boy’s gone because it was his duty 
to go. But I tell you she’d have been glad to 
cook your bacon and eggs this morning. When 
you write her a letter, you tell her you had a 
good breakfast. She’ll feel better right away. 

‘*Well, I declare! Are you through already ? 
You must have been hungry.’’ 

‘Tt was good,’’ said the boy. 
Now I must be going.’’ 

“‘Going! You mustn’t think of starting in this 
sun. It ain’t very long till dinner-time. You 
stay to dinner with father and me, and after- 
ward I’ll give you some little chores to do. 
You’re too tired now. Then you can start out 
all cool and fresh toward evening.’’ 

Jamie stood irresolute. He had intended to 
go right on without stopping even to work for 
his breakfast. But he had been asked to work. 


‘*Thank you! 








What would his father think of him, his father, 
who had never taken a cent or a meal which | 
was not honestly his? ‘‘Can’t I do the chores 
now ?’”’ he asked. ‘‘I’m not so tired.’’ 

‘‘Now, Jamie!’’ Mrs. Hobbs laughed aloud. 
‘*You can’t see how you look. I guess I can | 
tell when boys are | 
tired. Haven’t I} 
had seven of my | 
own? You must | 
resta bit. It’s too | 
warm in the house, 
but right out there, | 
between the grape- | 
vine and the plum- 
tree, there’s the 
coolest place. | 
Tommy always| 
says so. Come an’ 
I’ll show you the 
very spot.’’ 

She led the way, 
and Jamiefollowed | 
meekly. 

**—D’ you likegin- 
* ger cookies? Does 
your ma ever make 
em Fe 

re." The 
boy turned his head 
away and brushed | 
his hand across his 
face. Mrs. Hobbs 
went on: 

““T’m going to 
mix up a batch of 
’em right now. They won’t taste just like your 
ma’s, of course. Now you lie right down here. 
I’ll call you as soon as the first panful comes 
out. Tommy likes ’em hot.’’ 

Mrs. Hobbs went back to the house, singing. | 
It was a hymn again. Her only lessons had 
been in the little village church. Jamie could 
follow her right through. His mother had 
often sung the same words: 








“T was a wayward child, 
I did not love my home; 
I did not love my Father’s voice, 
IT loved afar to roam.” 


‘*T guess pa meant it all right about my staying 
in school,’’ mused Jamie. ‘‘The lessons are 
pretty hard, but I guess I need ’em.’’ 

An hour later Mrs. Hobbs sat at the dinner- 
table with ‘‘father’’ and Jamie. ‘‘It seems 
most as though Tommy was here,’’ she declared, | 
‘‘eutting everything in three pieces. It’s been a 
long time since [ saw Tommy, father.’’ 

**Yes, it has,’’? answered Mr. Hobbs, ‘‘but 
he’ll be home to spend Sunday this week, if | 
nothin’ happens. ’’ 

‘*1 know, but I’d like to see somebody to-day. 
Are you going to be very busy this afternoon ? 
John Weber’s comin’ over to work, you said. 
Can’t he tend to things ?”’ 

‘*He can, I s’pose. Why, mother?’’ 

**T b’lieve I’d like to see Cousin Jane Mills 
this afternoon. S’pose we do drive over to 
Chester? Jane’d be ever so pleased to have us 
drop in for tea.’’ 

‘‘T guess we can go all right. It’d do you 
and Jane a heap 0’ good.’’ 

Jamie’s eyes were glowing. 
Mrs. Hobbs’s face eagerly. 

**Couldn’t I go, too?’’ he asked. 

‘*There’s plenty of room in our buggy.’’ 
She looked at him critically. ‘‘ You think you’d 
better go back, do you? Well, I shouldn’t won- | 
der if you had. We can start right quick, too.’’ 
She left her place at the table and brought a 
broom from the kitchen. 

‘*Here, Jamie,’’ she said. ‘‘You take this 
and brush off the porches while I’m doing up 
the work. Then you can help father hitch up. 
Wouldn’t your ma laugh, though, if she could | 
see us hurrying round? Land! Didn’t know 
I was so anxious to see Cousin Jane. Seems 
as if I can’t wait now to get there.’’ 

Jamie took the broom and went to work with 
energy. Mr. Hobbs started to the barn, and in 
the kitchen his wife again took up her song: 

“No more a wayward child, 
I seek no more to roam.” 


There was the sound of thanksgiving in her 
voice, and the words echoed gladly in the heart 
of the boy outside. 





He looked into 
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Shirts 
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Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 


DOUBLE THE 
STRAWBERRY GROP 
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experience of largest fruit-grower in The “ Allenburys” system of infant 
America. To o/d friends and new want- feeding «is based on the proved scientific 


ing Berries, Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. age advances and the child develops. 
J.H. HALE, SO. GLASTONBURY, CONN. | ;; comprises a series of three foods, 

suited to the needs of the child at dif- 


A capi SAVS: | ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
e sold more of | , 
Ridge's Food in the last the old method of trying to adapt a 
twenty -fiv | on a9 oe ‘ 
| child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
| of which a mother would say, “It is not 
| doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
| will send a package of the food suited to 

its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


fact that a baby’s food should change as 











sides bringing up my 
three children upon it, 


food, and I consider it the 
very best Infant and In- 
valid food that has ever 
been produced. 


William 8. Briggs, Fonda, N.Y. 


RIDGE’S FOOD. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 




















WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
KNEIPP MALT COFFEE 


The ORIGINAL COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 


Try it, and you will find that this is not a counterfeit coffee, but 


y | Toronto, Canada. — London, England. 





a genuine subs/itute, with the fragrance and flavor of Java Coffee. 
It is made of the choicest malted barley and is a nourishing and 
strengthening malt tonic. It makes children rugged and rosy. 
Eighty million packages sold in Europe annually, 


Write for FREE sample package. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents. 


DUORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Its double strength and richness of flavor 
appeals to every housekeeper. 


Yellow wrapper. Yf Ib. equal to full 
pound of others. 
























Send 10 cents for trial 
can, 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
Boston, Mass. 
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<p ds; THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 















(ooking-Ranges 
Have more Improvements 
than all other 





ranges combined ! 


. Single Damper. 
It makes baking quicker, better, surer. It saves fuel. 
. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. They don’t leak. They utilize a// of the heat. 


This is patented. It is worth the price of the range. 














They insure better baking. 
. Patented Dock-Ash Grate. This is patented. It means a better, steadier 











jire—one that will keep overnight. It means a saving in fuel. 
- Reliable Oven Indicator. Readable. Entirely outside of the oven— 






























FINEST STOVE FOUNDRY IN THE WORLD. 


consequently not affected by grease, smoke or dust. 
. Perfected Oven. 
the quickest, surest oven ever constructed. 
. Gas Shelf. Can be attached in place of the usual end shelf, and 
. capable of doing any work that can be done on an ordinary gas-stove. 
The Range above shown is one of our new style plain ranges; handsome in design and easy to keep clean and bright. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, Boston. 


Extra large, with asbestos-lined, heat-saving back ; 
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AOR. DRUG GIST WILL E 


YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS. TO: Pours 


COU-Y 
25¢-/50¢*,-AA100 


LBD 





LG 
O07 
Z; 


JOHN MACKINTOSH- 78 HUDSON ST. 





I Am 


Toffee. King 
the eS cAN 


John Mackinte... They 


get 
up in 

dite 
night 

to 
eat 


ZENON U KON Roe KO) 009) 


An Old English Candy 
“MORE-ISH' The more you eat 


— more you want 


PURE AND DELICIOUS 
5 AND IO CENTS A PAGKAGE 


Dept.40 








NEW YORK 
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